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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy freo. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 


**dec03’? on your label shows that it is 


paid to the end of December, 1903. 


Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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A Celluloid Quese-Thatten is ° very 
thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller to 
see . wear on his coat-lapel. It of- 
ten serves to introduce the 
subject of honey, and fre 
quently leads to a sale. 

The pictureshows herewith 
is a reproduction of a motto 
queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the > B 
fasten it. Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for : 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 








The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If yon have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


“7° GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street. CHICAGO ILL. 


20,000 Pounds 


White Extracted Alfalfa HONEY FOR SALE. 
Address. ; 
Dr. Gro. D. MitTcHELt & Co., Ogden, Utah. 


46Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WANTED—Extracted Honey. 
Mail sample and state lowest price delivered 
Cincinnati. Will buy FANCY WHITE COMB 
HONEY, any quantity, but must be put up in 
no-drip shipping-cases. 
Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Att Please mention the Bee Journal. 











WANTED—Comb Honey in quantity lots. 
We are perhaps the only dealers in this article 
owning as much as 150,000 pounds at one time. 
Please state quantity, quality and price asked 
for your offerings, Thos. C. Stanley & Son, 
2%Atf MANZANOLA, COLO., or FAIRFIELD, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 








Cuicaco, Nov. 7.—The supply of comb honey 
is large, aud sales are being forced, so that it is 
a little difficult to give accurate figures. Sales 
are not easily made of fancy at anything over 
13c per pound,with less desirable grades selling 
lower. Extracted, white, brings 6@7%c, ac- 
cording to kind, flavor and package; amber, 
54%@6%c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 9.—Honey arriving very 
freely the last week and prices little easier. 
This month is best month inthe year for de- 
mand of comb honey. We quote fancy white, 
16@17c; No. 1,14@15c: buckwheat, fancy, 15c. 
Extracted, white, 7@8c; amber, 6@7c. Bright 
yellow beeswax, 32c. We do not handle on com- 
mission. Wo. A. SELSER, 


AvLBany, N. Y., Nov. 7.—Honey demand and 
price keeps up remarkably well yet. Fancy 
white, l6c: A No.1, white, 15c; No. 1, 14% @15c; 
mixed, 134%@l4c; buckwheat, 13% @14c. Ex- 
tracted, dark, 6%c; mixed, 64@7c; white, 
7@7i%c; but notas active as comb. Beeswax, 
30c. H. R. Wricurt. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 20.—The demand for comb 
honey is slower now than it was six weeks ago, 
owing to the enormous quantities offered on all 
sides. Fancy comb is sold in single case lots 
ati4c. The supply of extracted honey is big, 
although the demand is good. Weare selling 
amber extracted in barrels at 54 @6c. White 
clover, in barrels and cans, 744@8c, according 
to quality. Beeswax, 30c. 

THE FRED W. MvutsH Co. 


BuFrFa.o, N. Y., Oct. 11.—The demand! for 
white comb honey is better thanit was. The 
trade is particular and wants only very white, 
clean stock. Ifthe wax is yellow from travel- 
stain it dves not sell well, and price has to be 
cut. Fancy whi'e comb, 14@15c; A No.1, 13% 
@l4c; No.1, 13@13}6c; No. 2, 12@12c; No. 3, 
11@12c; No. 1 dark comb, 11@12c; No. 2, 10@11c. 
White extracted, 64@7c; amber, 6@6}4c; dark, 
5%@6c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

W. C. TownsEnpD. 


Boston, Oct.’8,—Comb honey continues to be 
in good demand. Fancy white honey in cartons 
we quote at 18c; No. 1, at l6éc; glass-front cases 
fancy white, at l6c; No.2, at l4c. Extracted 
honey, Florida. 644@7}éc, according to quality. 

BLAKE, Scott & Lex. 


Kansas City, Oct. 23.—Receipts of comb 
honey good; demand good; market easier. Re- 
ceipts of extracted light. We quote: Fancy 
white comb, 24 sections, per case. $3.00; No. i, 
white and amber, $2.75; No. 2, $2.50. Extracted, 
white, 7c; amber, 5@6c. Beeswax, 25@30c. 

C. C. CLemons & Co, 

CINCINNATI, Nov. 7—The demand for honey is 
a little better. The prices rule about the same. 
Extracted is sold as follows: Amber, in bar- 
rels, from 5% @5iéc; in caus about % cent more; 
water-white alfalfa, 6@6\¢ cents; white clover, 
64%4@7T4c. The comb honey market is quite 
lively, and it sells as follows: Fancy water- 
white, 14@15c .Beeswax in good demand, at 30c 
delivered here. Cc. H. W. WEBER. 


New York, Sept. 28.—Compb honey is arriving 
quite freely now, and is finding ready sale at 15 
cents per pound for fancy white, 13@14c for No. 
1 white, and 12c for No.2 white and amber. 
Very little buckwheat on the market as yet, 
and prices are hardly established. 

Extracted honey is ruling about the same as 
last with plenty of offerings of all grades. 

Beeswax is somewhat declining and selling 
at present at from 28@2%c per pound. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San FRANCISCO, Oct. 21.—White comb, 1-Ib. 
frames, 13@14 cents; amber, 9@llc. Extracted, 
white, 54%@6%c; light amber, 5@5%c; amber, 
4%@5c; dark amber, 4@4c. Beeswax, good 
to choice, light, 274@2%c; dark, 25@26c. 

Market is more quiet than for several weeks 
— but is fairly steady as to value. 

pot stocks and offerings of both comb and ex- 
tracted are mainly of amber grades, while most 
urgent inquiry is principally for water-white, 
the latter being the only kind meeting with 
much competitive bidding from buyer-. Re- 
cent arrivals of honey included a lot of 121 
cases from the Hawaiian Islands. The bees of 
the Islands feed mainly on sugar, 


WANTED! "Site HONEY 


In no-drip shipping-cases. Also Amber Ex- 

tracted in barrels or cans. ey P ae best —_ 

delivered Cincinnati. The Fred W. Muth Co. 
32Atf Front and Walnut, Crycrvnatt, Onr10, 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Chicago-Northwestern.—The regular any 1a) 
meeting of the Chicago-Northwestern l[tee. 
Keepers’ Association will be held in the Revere 
House Club-Room, southeast corner of Nort} 
Clark and Michigan Sts.,on Wednesday and 
Thursday, Dec. § and 3, 1903. The Revere 
House has madea rate of 75cemis per person 

r night for lodging, when two occupy a room. 

eals, 25 cents, or on the American plan at $2 
per day. Owing to the Revere Honse furnishing 
FREE a place for holding our meeting, we fee! 
that all who can do so should patronize them 
during the Convention. Dr. C.C. Miller, Er- 
nest R. Root, W. Z. Hutchinson, Emerson T 
Abbott, N, E. France, Inspector J. Q. Smith, 
Jas. A. Stone and Huber H. Root have signified 
their intention to be present. Pin this in your 
hat. There will be one ofthe best meetings 
ever held in Chicago. Everybody come. 

HERMAN F. Moors, Sec. 
GEORGE W. YorK, Pres. 


P. S.—It has been suggested that bee-keepers 
bring with them samples of honey, and such 
little appliances as they have that are consid- 
ered handy to work with in the apiary. 


New York.—The Fulton and Montgomery 
Counties Bee-Keepers’ Society will meet at the 
Central Hotel, Market Street,Amsterdam,N.Y., 
on Tuesday, Dec. 22, 1903, at 10a.m. This will 
be the regular business meeting of the Society 
for electing officers, payment of annual dues, 
aud any other business which may come before 
this meeting. Aunnal dues. $1.00, which also 
includes a membership in the State and Na- 
tional Associations. T. I. DUGDALE, Sec. 

F. P. JANSEN, Pres. 


Minnesota.—T he Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annal meeting at Minne. 
apolis, Minn., Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 
2 and 3, atthe First Unitarian Church, on the 
corner of 8th St.and Mary Place (midway be- 
tween Hennepin and Nicollet Aves.) Goin on 
the Mary Place side. Procure certificates from 
your local railroad agents when you purchase 
tickets, and those living in Minnesota can re- 
turn for one-third fare, and we hope to secure 
the same for those living in Wisconsin, lowa, 
and the Dakotas. Dr. lL. D. LEONARD, Sec. 

Wa. RUSSELL, Pres. 


Missouri.—The Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in Mexico, Mo., Dec. 15, 
1903. J. W. Rouse will act as host to direct the 
attendants tothe hall, which is free to all who 
desire to attend. Board may be had at the 
leading hotels at $1 to$2 aday. Come, every- 
body who is interested in bees and honey. Let 
us havea big meeting. We now have 51 paid- 
up members. Let us make it 100. Procure cer- 
tificates from your local railroad ticket agents 
when you purchase your tickets. It may be 
you can return for’ fare. 

W. F. Cary, Sec. J. W.:Rovusg, Pres. 


Canada —The annual meeting of the Ontario 
Bee Keepers’ Association will be held in the 
Town Hall of Trenton, Ont., Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Dec. 1, 2 and 3, 1903, begin- 
ning at 2p.m.on Tuesday. On the program are 
the following: 

“The Advantages of Ont-Apiaries; How, 
When and Whereto Move Them,” by B. O. Lott; 
**Shook Swarms,” by Morley Pettit; “ The 
Benefits of Organization and the Extension of 
the Markets,” by F. W. Hodson, of the Agricn1- 
tural Department; *‘ On the Storing of Comb 
Honey,” and ** Experiments in the Preparation 
of Vinegar from Honey,” by Prof. Frank S. 
Shutt;” “Address on Experiments,” by John 
Fixter, of the Experimental Farm. There will 
also b an address by Prof. James, Deputy 
Minister of Agriculture of Ontario. A report 
of the Ontario Honey Exchange will be given 
and discussed. Messrs. Morley Pettit and C. 
W. Post will have charge of the Question 
Drawer. The evening of Dec. 2d will occur the 
annual banquet. 

Persous having any new or practical inven- 
tions are invited to bring them to the conveu- 
tion and place them on exhibition to show their 

ractical uses. There will be a place for show- 
ing these articles. 


All persons going to the convention should 
purchase a full-fare single ticket from the 
agent at starting point, and get a standard cer- 
tificate, and if sufficient attend and hold these 
certificates, the return fare will be one-third, 
according to the arrangements made with the 
different railway companies, or, if under 50, 
two-thirds single fare. 


The leading hotels—the Bleecker House, St. 
Lawrence Hall, and the Hotel Aberdeen—will 
give a rate of one dollar per day, 


A very cordial invitation is extended to all 
presons interested in bee-keeping to attend and 
take part in the discussions. 

Streetsville, Ont. 


W. Coussg, Sec. 
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Editorial Comments 











The National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


General Manager France, we learn, is preparing a very elaborate 
Annual Report, which will be mailed to members early in December. 
He has done an immense amount of work in the interest of bee-keep- 
ing and bee-keepers all over our country. Already there is a member- 
ship of over 1600. This ought to be made 2000 by Jan1. Why not? 
Surely, there ought to be 400 among the readers of the American Bee 
Journal alone that would join during the next month! We will be 
glad to receive and forward the dues ($1.00) for any who wish to send 
to us when renewing subscriptions. Mr. France reports that ‘‘ mem- 
bers are joining fast now.’’ Two joined in Texas at the close of a 
lawsuit in which the Association won—as it usually does. 


The forthcoming Annual Report of the General Manager will tell 
all about the work done by the Association during 1903. It will be 
mailed only to members. So, if you want a copy, and also desire to 
cast your vote in the election held in December (next month). 
will need to send your dollar in at once, if not now a member. 
prefer, send dues to N. E. France, Platteville, Wis. 

There are in the neighborhood of 30,000 bee-keepers who are sub- 
scribers to bee-papers in America. And yet only about 1 in 20 of them 
is a member of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. If it were 1 in 
10 the membership would be 3,000. It seems to us that it ought to be 
an easy matter to get 1 in 10 to become members, especially when the 
Association is doing such good work in the interest of all bee- 
In view of such work, does it look right—is it right 
bear all the expense for 700,000, which is the 
reported by the last census? 

We wish that every reader of the American Bee 
member of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. We arenot asking 
anything in this for ourselves. Only that the bee-keepers might more 
generally help themselves, and the whole bee-keeping industry, by be- 
coming members of their National Association. 


you 
If you 


keepers. 
that 1600 should 
number of bee-keepers 


Journal were a 








How to Drive Hive Staples. 


When driving staples to fasten a hive-bottom to a hive, one can 
do it in a right way or a wrong way. The object is to have the hive 
so fastened to the body that there shall not be the least chance for the 
hive to slide back and forth on the bottom. If the staples are driven 
in straight up and down, unless there be an exceedingly tight fit there 
will be at least a little chance for the hive to slide back and forth. 
Four staples should be used, driven into the sides, near the ends, and 
the two staples on one side should be slanted in opposite directions, 
with the same amount of slant. 
hive to slide on the bottom. 


Then there will be no chance for the 





Salt and Lime for Bees. 


** Salt and air-slaked lime should be put convenient to bees,” says 
the Australian Bee-Bulletin. The partiality of bees for salt is well 
known, but isn’t the lime a new suggestion? What do the bees do 
with it, Mr. Tipper? 





Don’t Neglect Your Drone-Breeders. 

Too many bee-keepers pay little or no attention to the improve- 
ment of their stock, allowing the bees to swarm pretty much at their 
own will, the swarming settling the matter of the new queens that 
are reared. Of those that make some effort at selecting, probably the 
majority look out for the queens alone, paying no attention whatever 
to the matter of drones. It should be remembered that itis just as 
important to have a good fatheras to havea good mother. Decide 
now a certain proportion of your colonies which are best, breed 
queens from the best one, and rear drones from the others. 





Late Flights Before Cellaring Bees. 


The rule sometimes given as to the time of putting bees in cellar— 
a rule perfect in theory, but not always easily put in practice—is to 
put them in immediately after the last flight they will have before 
winter sets in for good. Speaking of this, Editor Hutchinson says in 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review: 

While I would leave them as long as I thourht there was a reason- 
able chance for having another flight, I don’t attach so very much im- 
portance to these extra-late flights. After the bees have settled down 
for théir winter nap, they are consuming very little honey. The mat- 
ter of two weeks does not use up much honey. 

True, the matter of two weeks does not use up much honey, but 
if bees consume twice as much on the summer stands as in the cellar, 
that two weeks is equivalent to four weeks’ consumption in the cellar. 
It may also be said that bees in the cellar do not consume an enormous 
amount in four weeks; but there is another way to look at it. The 
trying time of confinement comes in early spring; not because it is 
spring, but because of the length of confinement. The bees have been 
confined so long that two weeks more will disease, four weeks 
more disaster. It is the last end of the confinement that tells—the last 
straw that breaks the camel’s back. 


mean 


Now, please remember that two 
weeks more on the summer stands without an after 
adds two to four more weeks’ confinement at t/u 
weeks will seem no trifling matter. 


flight practically 
‘ast end, and that two 





The Weeds of Ontario. 

This is the title of Bulletin No. 94, issued by the Ontario Agricul- 
tural College, at Toronto, Ont. It contains about 100 pages, written 
by Prof. F. C. Harrison, and revised by Prof. Wm. Lockhead. In the 
introduction to this revised edition, we find these words: 

‘“*On account of the increasing demand for information regarding 
weed-seeds, it was deemed advisable to incorporate into this revised 
bulletin some information regarding the identification of the common 
weed-seed impurities which are found in commercial clover and tim- 


othy seed. A few additional weeds are described, and the methods of 
eradication are in many cases given in greater detail.’ 


It is a very interesting pamphlet, and should be of invmense value 
to the farmers of Ontario. 

It says: ‘‘A weed has been defined as any plant out of 
a wheat-plant in a field of turnips is a weed.”’ 


suppose, the 


place ; 
and in that sense, 
this view, we 
best honey-plants in the world: 


Sweet CLoverR (Melilotus alba).—The white sweet clover is a 
very common plant in vacant grounds and neglected fields about cities 
and along roadsides. Itis a tall, rank-growing plant, and thrives best 
on heavy clay soils It may be classed among the weeds, inasmuch 
but it can not be considered a NOXx- 
soil-former, sweet clover isa valuable plant. ‘it 
and is a nitrate producer. With the aid of the rains and 
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frosts it gradually mellows the soil of unproductive clay, and makes it 
fit for cultivation. 

It isa biennial. The shoots of the first year’s growth are tender, 
and are valued in the South as fodder for stock, but those of the sec- 
ond year are tough, fibrous, and branching, and bear the flowers 
which are very attractive to honey-bees. In some districts sweet 
clover is grown extensively by apiculturists. The number of seeds 
produced every year by each plant is very large. Experience shows 
that sweet clover is not difficult to control. It grows altogether from 
the seed. If seeding is prevented by cutting down the plants at blos- 
soming time, very few plants will make their appearance the following 
season. 

Although a fodder-plant in the South, sweet clover is not relished 
by stock in Ontario. On account of the tough, fibrous structure of 
the second year’s growth, there is a possibility that the plant may in 
a few years be grown for the manufacture of binder-twine, etc. 


Should it be proven that sweet clover van be profitably used for 
making twine, surely here will be something that has long been looked 
for by bee-keepers—a plant that has value aside from the nectar which 
it yields. 

If we remember correctly, sweet clover seed is valuable for certain 
purposes. 

Who knows but the much-despised sweet clover will yet win its 
way to power and fame? 





Pick Out Your Breeders Now. 


‘* Breed from the best” is a pretty safe motto,’’ and it may be 
better now than later to decide which the best are. If you have made 
no definite record of the performance of each colony, by the time you 
want to start queen-rearing next year you may have only a hazy re- 
membrance of it. So it is better to defer your decision no longer, and 
after having made the decision you should put it down in black and 
white, or else mark in some way the hive that contains your best 
queen. Also mark several others of the next best. Something may 
happen to your best queen, so that you will want to use the next best, 
and in any case you will want to know several of your best colonies 
which are to be encouraged to rear drones, drone-rearing being dis- 
couraged in other colonies. 





Weighing Colonies. 


If you waut to weigh your colonies before leaving them to their 
winter’s repose, you can do it by means of a platform scale, but itisa 
quicker job to use a spring balance. Suppose you have decided that 
before going into the cellar each 8-frame hive with its contents, cover, 
and bottom-board must weigh at least 40 pounds. A rope is slipped 
over the hive in some way—if you have cleats on the ends an endless 
rope is passed under each cleat—the hook of the spring balance sup- 
ports the rope, and a tough stick used asa lever supports the spring 
balance, the short arm of the lever resting on a light frame-work of 
sufficient elevation. 

It may not be necessary to weigh all the hives. Hefting may an- 
swer for most of them. Practice will help to decide by hefting when 
a hive weighs considerably more than 40 pounds, and such a hive does 
not need to be weighed. 


The use of a little more strength, however, will enable one 
actually to weigh all and do it expeditiously. Have the spring bal- 
ance supported by a broad strap about the neck, and you can lift the 
hive by the spring balance just about as easily as you can heft it. 
Have an assistant to call off the weight. Lift slowly, and whenever 
the index of the balance passes the 40-pound mark, the assistant calls 
out ‘* Stop,’ thus saving unnecessary lifting. Of course, the same 
principles will apply if some other weight than 40 be the limit. When 
thus weighing, it may be convenient to usea long staff or stick to 
help balance or support one. 





Selecting Colonies for Next Year’s Breeding. 


Nota colony, but colonies; for itis not safe to depend upona 
single queen—she may die—and several colonies are wanted for drone- 
rearing. At first thought it may seem a very simple thing to make 
the selection: Suppose No. 17 stored the past season the most sur- 
plus, 200 pounds; No. 23 stored 180 pounds; Nos. 85, 64, 94 stored, 
respectively, 176, 173, and 160 pounds; these being the best in the 
apiary, so why not rear queens next year from No. 17, and drones from 
the others? Well, it isn’t so simple a matter as that. In spite of the 
superior yield of No. 17, it may be that it would be better to rear 
queens from either of the other four. It may be that No. 17 super. 
seded its queen late in the season, and that the new queen has meta 
very inferior drone, so that next year the colony may do only mediocre 


work. You may as well take some time to the matter. Sit down one 
* 





of these long evenings with your memoranda before you, and give the 
matter the attention which its importance merits. 


First, make a list of colonies giving the largest yields, putting 
them in the order of their superiority. If one of them has changed 
queens during the season, that throws it out of the count, although if 
the change was made very early in the season the colony may be en- 
titled to some consideration. It may be that one giving an extra 
yield had in some way an extra chance,as by having brood or bees 
given toit. It may be that brood or bees were taken from it, for 
which allowance should be made. The record of previous years should 
be noted. A colony with a good record for two seasons is better than 
one with a record for only one season, always supposing that the same 
queen has run through the two seasons. 


If comb honey is the object, it is worth while to note whether a 
colony has done good work in finishing up sections that are nice and 
white in every respect. 

All these things should be carefully considered along with gentle- 
ness, inclination to swarm, etc., and the choice made accordingly; and 
it is better to make that choice now than later. 





Zine for Hive-Covers. 


This is favored by some. More expensive at the start, but it lasts, 
and there is no question as to its being rain-proof. If it will last a 
goodly number of years without paint; it may in the long run be the 
cheapest thing that can be satisfactorily used. 











Miscellaneous Items 











Mrs. Morrill Dunn, of Chicago, read a short paper on bees at 
her residence on Nov. 5, toa group of young women who had formed 
a literary and social club. Through the kindness of Mr. Whitney (of 
Brookside Apiary, in Wisconsin), and a Chicago friend, she was en- 
abled to show a compleie hive, several combs, and a queen-bee with 
attendant workers. The properties were very interesting, and helped 
those who had read Maeterlinck’s book to place things; and awoke 
great interest in those who had not a faint understanding of the won- 
derful system belonging to the most marvelous little creatures the 
world has to show. 


s‘Seeeaeaae’ 


The Minnesota Convention, which meets Dec. 2 and 3, in the 
First Unitarian Church, cor. 8th St. and Mary Place, Minneapolis, has 
a most excellent program. Every bee-keeper of that great State should 
‘* get there,”’ if at all possible. Among the papers and subjects to be 
read and discussed are these: 


Wintering Bees Outdoors in Manitoba—Dr. C. M. Vanstone. 

What is the Best Way of Extracting to Prevent Increase and to 
Get the Largest Amount of Comb Honey ?—N. P. Aspinwall. 

Pickling with Honey-Vinegar and Honey—Miss Mary Moeser. 

Out-Apiaries and ‘‘ Shook ’’ Swarms—F. A. Gray. 

Co-operation Among Bee-Keepers—Walter R. Ansell and 8. Lin- 
dersmith. 

A Ramble on the Pacific Coast with a Little About Bees and Bee- 
Keepers’ Conventions—Mrs. H. G. Acklin. 

Some Reminiscences in Bee-Keeping—J. P. West. 

Bee-Keeping from a Woman’s Standpoint—Mrs. W. 8. Wingate. 

Queen-Rearing—G. R. Frye and F. A. Crowell. 

Honey Exhibit at the Minnesota State Fair—N.8S. Gordon, Supt. 

How to Produce a Fancy Grade of Comb Honey—Dr. E. K. Jaques. 

Anatomy of the Honey-Bee, and Bee and Fire Blight (Pear Blight) — 
F. L. Washburn, State Entomologist. 

Bee-Keeping as a Side-Line—Geo. A. Forgerson. ; 

Transferring Bees from Logs to Modern Hives, and Getting Rid 
of Robber-Bees—Wm. Cairncross. 


sSeeaaeeae 


Four-Piece Sections are advocated by Editor Hutchinson, 
and he thinks the time now ripe for some one to make a specialty of 
their manufacture, and push them. 


California Bee-Keeping is thus commented upon by our 
good friend, Mr. W. A. Pryal, of San Francisco Co., Calif., in a letter 
dated Nov. 11: 


DgeaR Mr. YorK:—The reports of the Los Angeles convention, as 
given in the American Bee Journal, have been interesting me of late. 
Last week I read that part devoted to the talk by ‘“‘ Uncle Amos,”’ and 
this week I was an attentive reader of the reminiscences of Mr. Harbi- 
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son. Of a good deal of the latter’s work with bees in this State I have 
been familiar, as I, some time ago, collected all the information I 
could about the early history of bees into this State. Iam glad he 
was “drawn out,’’ as he had heretofore kept his “ light hidden under 
a bushel.” Little has he given to bee-keepers since he pubished his 
book, the “* Bee-Keepers’ Directory.” He has been a great bee-k eeper 
and it is too bad for the fraternity that he did not do more writing, 
especially for the bee-papers. His book was a good one. While it is 
out of print, I have 
seen a few copies of it 
around some of the sec- 
ond - hand book-shops. 
That is where 1 pro- 
cured my copy, as well 
as one for a friend. 

I notice. that Mr. 
Harbison came to this 
State in 1854, the year 
my father came, I be- 
lieve. Both were en- 
gaged in the same busi- 
ness, my father being 
located at first in San 
Francisco, and after- 
ward in Alameda coun- 
tv, then what were por- 
tions of Contra Costa 
or Santa Clara counties. 
Mr. H.’s remarks about 
getting $1.00 a pound 
for honey reminds me 
of some of the early 
settlers telling me that 
they saw asingle peach 
sold for $1.00. My 
father told me that he 
sold ordinary varieties 
ofiroses in the 50’s, in 
this city, for $10 the 
plant. Strawberries 
sold for more than $1 
a pound in the early 
days. All this seems 
strange to us Califor- 
nians of the present day, when fruit is about the most common prod- 
uct of the soil we have, and can, at times, be had for almost nothing. 
And here honey has sold for less than it doesin any portion of the 
world, in all probability. 


Mr. Harbison voiced splendid advice ‘when he called for the plant- 
ing of honey-secreting plants. I have contended for a quarter of a 
century—it begins to make me feel old when I speak of such a long 
period of time—for the planting of honey-producing trees and plants. 
It was in 1877, I believe, I drew attention to the fact that the eucalyp- 
tus was a great honey-producing tree. This fact may have been noted 
by others before I mentioned it in the bee-papers. I am glad that the 
tree is now fully recognized as a boon to apiarists 


I firmly believe that alfalfa will be one of our great honey-plants 
scattered all over the State. I find that it is now growing in all man- 
ner of out-of-the-way places. Birds and other animals are sowing the 
seed far and near. In time it will be found growing wildon the 
highest hill-tops, as well as in the valleys. I find it growing in the 
most unlooked-for places in Alameda and San Francisco counties. It 
behooves bee-keepers to scatter the seed by roadsides and other places, 
which will then become distributing centers, so to speak. A good 
place to sow the seed is well upin the hills and mountains near a 
stream. In this way the seed from the plants that will thus come into 
existence, will work their way downward and edge the stream with a 
garland of alfalfa for the bees to revel in—first, away up on the hill- 
side (if it is a sunny exposure), and later in the valley below. 

There is no doubt in my mind but the whole of California is a big 
bee-garden. The central and northern portions of the State have the 
advantage, Owing to the fact that they are better supplied with rain- 
falls. While as much water-white honey may not be produced north- 
ward at present, I believe the time is not far off when color in honey 
will not cut much of a figure so longas the article is of good flavor. 
To my notion, some of the amber-colored honey I have tasted sur- 
passed any of the so-called white honeys. 
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PRYAL. 


We are having nice rains. They came late this season. The grass 
on the hills and valleys is shooting up rapidly. If you were here now 
you would not find things as parched as they were when you were 
here in August—in the middle of our dry season. Mind you, when 
you saw some of the lower counties you saw but a very sma// portion 
of our great State. Just remember there are some valleys that are 
green the year around. There is the Pajaro valley, about 100 miles 
south of here, in Santa (Cruz and Monterey counties, that is as verdant 
the year around as the Emerald Isle, and where the fine apples that 
tickle the palates of Londoners are shipped from, to a great extent. 
Then its strawberries and other small fruits are favorities in the San 
Francisco markets. ’Tis a great producer of sugar-beets, butter, 
cheese, etc. Then portions of Humboldt county has its rich valleys 
that never fail of crops. While the rainfall of the south end of the 
State may be five inches, the precipitation in that County may, as it 
often does, amount up to 80 or 90 inches. Wonderful things happen 
in California! 

Then along the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers there are vast 
tracts of land where wonderful crop-yields are harvested annually. In 
these valleys bees are not known to die of starvation, so I have been 
told. But once in a while they have been drowned by overflows. 

In mentioning the eucalyptus I may say, in passing, that I found 








the inclosed clipping in the editorial columns of this morning’s San 
Francisco Call. Yours very sincerely, 

W. A. PRYAL. 
The clipping mentioned by Mr. Pryal reads as follows: 


TIMBER AND BEE-FEED. 


; The Pacific Fruit World turns to the varieties of eucalyptus tree 
to insure in California the amount of bloom necessary for bee-feed. 
The honey-industry is a large one. Sometimes the fields do not suffice 
to make what is considered a full crop. How is this defect to be 
remedied? The Fruit World says simply that the planting of a 
proper number of eucalyptus trees is all that is requisite. 

There is something novel in the proposition to cover the land 
with trees of the size of the lofty eucalyptus to serve the minute, 
buzzing honey-makers. It does not follow from this suggestion, that 
because the idea is new, it is not practicable. Indeed, the Fruit World 
cites facts that are at least interesting in support of its scheme. 


There are a sufficient number of varieties of eucalyptus known to 
California to provide blooms during every season in greater or less 
quantity. When the flower-bearing plants and shrubs fail to contrib- 
ute their full quota of nectar, the eucalyptus would be invaluable, so 
estimates the Fruit World. ‘It is possible,’ says the editor of the 
journal, ‘* to make such planting of eucalyptus trees as to secure from 
them a succession of bloom which will, in addition to their use as 
fuel, give ranges for the honey-gatherers.”’ 


The Eucalyptus callophylla and the Eucalyptus acemenoides are 
in flower from July to October. The first-named is the bearer of white 
blossoms. The Eucalyptus cornuta, which is wel! known by its afflu- 
ence of yellow flowers, follows closely after the callophylla in time of 
blossoming. The Eucalyptus corymbrosia has the same season prac- 
tically. The Eucalyptus exima, a low-growing tree, reigns florally 
from September to December. The Eucalyptus punctata, famed for 
withstanding drouth, is an October bloomer. The most brilliant of 
the eucalptus family is the ficifolia, but its season is short. On the 
adobe hills the rudis thrives. At all seasons the occidentalis proclaims 
its name through its crimson adornments. Then there are the Leli 
mellidora, that is rich in honey; the lehmani, the paniculata. 


Seeds and trees, it is said, are available to start all the plantations 
that may be required. The eucalyptus has retained its popularity 
variously in this State during many years. 

Tall groves make wind-breaks to shield orchards of deciduous and 
citrus fruits in many localities. Long avenues of shade attest its 
desirability in another use. Stout cord-wood it makes to enhance the 
joys of home, as it is consigned to the open grate. Medicinal qualities 
inhere in it, and many men bless its oil. I[t has been employed to 
furnish material for cleansing the interiors of steam-boilers. Now, 
humming through the ambrosial air of California, the nectar-gather- 
ing bee may add its note of cheerfnl praise for the boquets of flowers 


raised high above arid lands by the eucalyptus’ aspiring and mast- 
like trunk as a source of a table dainty. 
The above is right in line with Prof. Cook’s article on another 


page. 
that bee-keepers would aid in planting it. 
excellent flavor, thick in 


Wherever the famous eucalyptus will grow, we should think 
Its honey is delicious, of 
But as 
Mr. Pryal well says, color in honey will be of less importance as time 


body, though rather dark in color. 


goeson. Colorin honey is now, and has been, a fad which we are 


certain will pass away like many another senseless fad. 


A California Trip Correction comes from Wisconsin, in the 
following: 


DEAR BrRoTHER YORK :—Didn’t that coyote ‘‘convention,”’ the 
altitude, heat, ‘Max Jenney’s talk,’’ or sometLing, get you a little 
‘* mixed’? when you announced in the American Bee Journal of Oct. 
lst, that youtraveled through the New Mexico desert after leaving Wil- 
liams, and through the Arizona desert after leaving the Needles, on 
your way to LosAngeles’? Have traveled over the Santa Fe route four 
times. and never found it thus. Perhaps there has been a big earth- 
quake since I was there. It used to be Arizona from Williams to 
Needles, and California the rest of the way to the coast. Don’t won- 
der ** Max’ failed to tell you that that 250 miles of the worst deserty 
kind of desert, from Needles to San Bernardino, was al! California 
beautiful, ** blooming ”’ California—or-that you failed to discover it for 
yourself. Why, I lived in San Bernardino County more than three 
vears before I discovered it, or even knew that it wasall San Bernar- 
dino County from Needles to Los Angeles! There are some big things 
in California besides trees and liars. 

Your description of ‘‘ Max’’ was particularly good. Did you hap- 
pen (7?) to meet his twin brother, ‘The Real Estate Agent?’’ Of 
course you did; the deserts are fullof him. You were not there long 
enough to see and learn everything. Still I have known people to stay 
there less than a week and know it all, or think they did, when, in fact, 
the amount they did not know would have made a large encyclopedia. 

There are some curious things growing in those deserts besides 
vucea. cacti, horned-toads, etc. I am going to send you something I 
“grew”? there, without any irrigating. Icallit ‘‘ A California Wel- 
come.”? I hope you will excuse me for calling you * Brother,’’ but, 
the fact is, my husband is a bee-keeper, as was his father before him, 
and bee-keeping seems to ‘‘ run ’’ in the family. 

An Ex-Californian, with a big X, Mary B. Hau 
Yes, Mrs. Hall, you are right in your correction. 


See page 762 for that *‘ Welcome.” 
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THE LOS ANGELES CONVENTION. 


Report of the Proceedings of the 34th Annual 
Meeting of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, Held at Los Angeles, 

Calif., Aug. 18, 19 and 20, 

1903. 


(Continued from page 744.) 
FOUL BROOD, BLACK BROOD, PICKLED BROOD. 


Question— What is the difference in the symptoms of 
foul brood and black brood in the appearance and develop- 
ment of the diseases? Are they two distinct diseases, or 
but one? 

Mr. France—A comparison of foul brood and black 
brood shows that foul brood always has that brown color, a 
little darker than in healthy brood, the dead larve of a 
light color, and, as it is termed, ropy. At this stage, if you 
run a match or toothpick into it, this dead larvz will draw 
out with an elasticity like glue. And, by the way, it smells 
like a furniture glue-pot. It has that old, disagreeable fou!- 
brood odor. If it were black brood it would be very much 
darker, and the odor would be like a rotten, sour apple in an 
old cider-mill. It is somewhat more of that nature. It at- 
tacks the larve earlier in the life of the bee, and those 
affected turn a very dark brown, almost black, and die. 
Now, I never knew foul brood to have that peculiar charac- 
teristic, but when you gointe it in the finer details, under 
the magnifying glass, the germs of the diseases have a very 
strong resemblance. They are each of them rod-like, and 
each of them throws out spores, and thus propagates. In 
that particular feature they seem to be alike. It seems to 
be a little harder in treatment. I believe I was the first to 
go beyond Mr. McEvoy in the treatment of foul brood, cag- 
ing the queen while making the treatment. I did havea 
few cases where the colony was so dissatisfied that they 
deserted their home and went into neighboring hives, 
queens and all. They were fed liberally,and they stayed 
away. Iavoided that trouble by caging the queens. New 
York bee-keepers have followed in the same line, treating 
black brood as foul brood, and caging the queen, and have 
even gone further and caged the queen for two days longer. 
All that is necessary is to get the diseased honey out of the 
hive into clean quarters. 


Question—What is the cause of pickled or black brood ? 
Is it contagious ? 

Mr. France—I feel that this subject of pickled brood is 
one of vital importance, because it has created in my own 
State a great deal of anxiety, and it has been quite serious. 
As to the cause of pickled brood, I have fully convinced my- 
self what it is,and what causesit. In a little leaflet that 
I issued for Wisconsin bee-keepers, I described black brood 
and pickled brood. I donot know but I might as well read 
this as to try to give it in any other form. Your season 
here is earlier, so these dates would not correspond with 
conditions here : 

““The larval bees (in Wisconsin the last of May and 
through June) show light-brown spots; a little later the 
cappings have small holes, they are not sunken or dark- 
colored as in foul brood. The dead bee will be at first swol- 
len, with a black head, dried to a hard bunch, and often 
turned up Chinaman-shoe like. The skin of the dead bee is 
quite tough, and, if punctured, the thin, watery fluid of the 
body will flow as freely as water, often a little yellow or 
brownish colored from the dissolved pollen from the abdo- 
men of the bee. It has very little or no smell, does not at 
any time stick to the walls of the comb, is easily pulled out 
of the cell, is never ropy or sticky, and, if the colony is 
properly cared for, the bees will take care of themselves. 
Plenty of liquid unsealed honey and pollen near the brood, 
and hives so protected as to keep bees and brood comfort- 
able on cold days and nights.”’ 

So much for pickled brood. Now, what causes it ? Cold, 
backward spring weather, when the beescan not get out 
and fly, causing a shortage of food, is the cause of nine- 
tenths of itin the State of Wisconsin. For instance, in 


« 





this State, last spring, you probably had some cold, back- 
ward weather. Then came on beautiful weather, and 
brood-rearing commenced, the honey-flow came on about 
the time of the honey-flow, and pickled brood would appear. 
That pickled brood may have started before you saw it. It 
is lack of nourishment and care of the larval bees. Just 
as we people first look out for our own stomachs, then those 
of our neighbors’, so these bees, if they can not get out to 
work, will subsist upon the honey in the hive. There may 
be lots of solid honey in the hive, but the brood may be 
starved or chilled, and these conditions may produce a case 
of foul brood, or, under these circumstances, pickled brood. 
I do not believe a case of pickled brood ever produced a case 
of foul brood, any more than diphtheria produces small-pox. 


What shall we do to get rid of it? Strengthen the bees 
£0 that they will have an abundance of honey. That is all 
there is toit. In one apiary where there were 80 colonies, 
and they had foul brood in a colony, I took every other hive, 
and simply gave those colonies an abundance of feed, and 
let the others go as they were. In ten days time, the colo- 
nies that were given the extra honey had carried out the 
dead, but the others were dwindling down, and there was 
more and more pickled brood. Then, in the same yard, I 
cautioned the owner, just during the time between fruit- 
bloom and clover, about ten days there that the bees do not 
get any honey; I said, “* Don’t you let them know anything 
about that famine time. You feed them those ten days, so 
that from the time there is no fruit-bloom there is some- 
thing for them until the clover comes on.”” What was the 
result in that apiary ? Thereis not a case of pickled brood 
there. 

I don’t believe foul brood and pickled brood are alike. 
Nor do I believe that black brood and pickled brood are one 
and the same. But there is another condition of affars tha 
seems to corroborate it. I have had several samples, and 
there is one here in this box. Thereis a condition that is 
rather serious, and it has a similar appearance to foul brood 
at some stage, but, owing to climatic conditions, or some- 
thing, I have been unable to have an analysis that is tomy 
satisfaction, to know what you would call it. We must take 
these conditions locally, and I would want to understand 
your conditions here before I could do it satisfactorily, but 
I believe you Western people will go after it and correct it. 

How does it differ? Not so much brown, but more 
nearly black. It bears down loosely, and you can touch the 
comb up with a little pair of tweezers without any trouble. 

Do the bees carry it out? In some localities they do. 
They say in Washington and Oregon the bees seem to carry 
out a good deal of it. 

A Member—We have a modification of foul brood here ; 
the color is darker, but the substance is not very elastic, but 
I have been thoroughly convinced that it is simply a modi- 
fication. It is quite common here the last few years. 

Prof. Cook—I have been very much interested in what 
has been said herein regard to pickled brood. We hada 
great deal of brood dying here in this way. I did not call it 
pickled brood; we called it a new bee-disease. We did not 
have much of it. You have diagnosed it exactly, Mr. 
France. I believe it was a case of starvation, or, any way, 
malnutrition. 

Question—I would like to ask, where Mr. France says 
*‘contagious,’’ if he means that it can be carried like chol- 
era or yellow fever, or does he mean infectious, like carry- 
ing some of the spores from an infected hive? I would hive 
them, and they would set along in a row near my barn ; as 
I had no particular use of that I would allow them to re- 
main them. I hada colony nearly perish with foul brood 
before I discovered its presence, but had hives within 6 
inches of it where foul brood never appeared; but as I ar- 
rested the progress of the disease by removing and burning 
up the others, I concluded ‘‘ contagious ’”’ did not apply, but 
that it is infectious. I want to know whether he does mean 
infectious. 

Mr. France—His question was, ‘‘DoI think the germs 
of foul brood float in the air, and in that way would infect 
another colony ?’’ No,Ido not. In that case, why would 
not every cell in that comb be infected? I very seldom find 
a comb where all the cells in the comb are infected, even 
though some will have it in the last stages of the disease. 
I have taken the stand where a good many have called me 
down, but I am just as willing to becalled down when I can 
be proven to be in the wrong. 

How fast, and what will spread the disease? I contend 
that the comb having the disease in certain cells, when 
honey, larvz, pollen, or anything the bees depositis put 
into those cells, that material becomes infected. The next 
cell may never have had foul brood in. It is contagious 
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ily when it comes in contact with the disease. And brood- 
mbs are safe touse from a diseased colony where they 
.ve gone up and stored their honey, and there has been no 
ood reared in those combs. I believe there is no danger. 
will tell you what Idida few days before I left home to 
me here. An apiary of 68 colonies, all of them with the 
sease ; the hives were three or four stories high, extract- 
g combs above. It did seem a shame to destroy all those 
ombs. I said, ‘“‘Don’t do it. We will fumigate all of 
1ese.””_ But the ones below, where there was disease, I 
aid, ‘* This is worth much more for beeswax, and we will 
se some new sheets of foundation.”’ 

By the way, with a German wax-press, you can take 

yur combs and render out almost enough wax to pay for 
he new foundation. 

Question—Would you hesitate to use a hive that had 
iad the disease in it? 

Mr. France—No, not unless that hive had had foul- 
broody honey daubed upon its bottom. In that case, I 
would want to scrape or boil it thoroughly. Seven 
years ago I disinfected hives, scraped and boiled, and 
even took kerosene and burned them out. But I would 
aot want to live in a house with the walls all charred and 
black, and I do not believe the beesdo. Now, I put the bees 
back in the same hive, simply scraping it. Those cells 
were clean, and I do not believe there is any danger. 
Question—What amount of boiling would you give 
them ? 

Mr. France—I simply immersed the hive in the boiling 
water sufficient to melt the wax. 

Question—I would like to ask how the foul brood is 
usually conveyed? also, if it would eradicate the disease to 
cut out certain partsof it and have the combs recleaned, 
simply cutting out those portions of the comb that con- 
tained foul brood ? 

Mr. France—I have agreed in some cases, where there 
seemed to be but little of it, only one or two cells of foul 
brood in the comb, or perhaps eight or ten in the entire hive, 
to cut out and remove the diseased parts, keeping track of 
the hive, and in a majority of cases that has been all right ; 
where it was not, I fear there was something covering up 
some that I did not see. It is a risk, however, for we can 
not see what is covered up. 

Question—I would like to ask how it is conveyed from 
one apiary to another, usually. 

Mr. France—It is conveyed largely by robber-bees, and 
the bee-keeper’s manipulating. 

Question—Is it not a fact that it has been conveyed 
from one apiary to another several miles outstanding, at a 
time of the year when robber-bees do not work ? 

Mr. France—I would have to get after back-track his- 
tory there before I would want to admit all that. 

Mr. Corey—We used to boil the hives, but it was very 
bad on the hives, because when they got dry they would get 
loose. We abandoned that plan a long time ago. We had 
a very eminent chemist with us at one time, and he recom- 
mended the use of bisulphide of carbon, and told me to buy 
a can of gasoline and put 25 percent of bisulphide of carbon 
with it, and take a brush and go over the inside of the hive 
and give a thorough treatment to the cover, and we would 
save our hives, our nails would all be intact, and our beauti- 
ful white painted hives, and he said it would be impossible 
= any spores, no matter what kind, to exist in that bisul- 
phide. 

Question—Would comb honey on top of the hive, pro- 
duced from diseased bees, be safe to use or feed to other 
bees ? 

Mr. France—I think it would. 

Question—Two years ago we had a case of foul brood. 
The lady asked me if she could feed the bees with that comb 
honey that she had; I told her I thought she could; we fed 
that back again, and the next year, or rather last spring, 
they moved away and sold their hives to some one else, and 
they were just literally grown up with foul brood. I think, 
unless they got it from some one else, it came from that 
comb honey. 

Mr. France—I would get after back-track history again. 
In Wisconsin a man bought an apiary because he got it 
cheap; in due time it was united with his other apiary, and 
that yard dwindled down until it was half gone with foul 
brood. He treated it with the McEvoy plan. The next 
spring, as soon as brood-rearing got nicely started, he 
treated it again; altogether he treated that apiary seven 
times, and the disease would re-appear. He said, ‘‘I guess 
Ihad better quit the business.’’ He tried to get legislation 
to help him, but he could not. He stood alone. He went 


before the legislature, and was ridiculed and laughed at. 


Then, through the State Bee-Keepers’ Association we got 
legislation. Otherwise we never would have gotten it. So 
much for the State Association. How much quicker we 
would have gotten it had we had a National one! I went 
to this apiary, and there were about four car-loads of empty 
hives. I went inside of the apiary ina neighboring yard, 
and there was foul brood and no attempt to get rid of it. 
What was the use of treating when his neighbor would not 
treat? 

Question—What is the difference in the symptoms of 
foul brood and black brood, in the appearance and develop- 
ment of the diseases? and are they two distinct diseases, 
or but one? 

Mr. France—I intended to bring some samples of en- 
larged cells of black brood, foul brood, and pickled brood. 
But black brood is always black, and head under, sharp- 
pointed, a little turned up, and quite hard. Pickled brood, 
the lower end light brown, thick skin, and the bottom end 
apparently a water-bag, as you would take hold and pull it 
out, which is easly done, as it is never ropy or sticky, and 
you puncture that skin andthe fiuid will run as freely as 
water. If itis black brood, that little bee would cover up 
about half totwo-thirds of the bottom of the cell; it turns 
brown, or nearly black, with white streaks running near 
the center. It doesn’t come out and get this sharp end to it 
like pickled brood at all. 

Question—Do you think it is safe to feed bees comb 
honey from hives that have been treated for pickled brood, 
or black brood ? 

Mr. France—I would not use it for that purpose, unless 
I had heated it. é 

B. S. Taylor—I own three apiaries in part. One apiary 
had foul brood ; in every case, where they fed this honey, it 
produced foul brood, for all of these had foul brood the next 
year. In regard to cutting out combs, one man, five years 
ago, had 240 colonies. Wherever he found a symptom of 
foul brood, he cut it out or burned it. Last year he got 
down to 56, and I found 28 that had foul brood. Now he 
hasi1l. Another man has been cutting down 100 colonies, 
and has been cutting out and burning them. I said, “In 
my opinion you will find 20 cases next spring.” 

Question—Is black brood as contagious as foul brood ? 

Mr. France—Yes ; even worse. 

Question—Will it cure itself ? 

Mr. France—Not until the bees are dead. 

C. J. Davidson—To what heat would you subject honey 
in order to make it safe in feeding bees—honey that you are 
suspicious of—simply bring it to a boil to eradicate the 
germs ? 

Mr. France—Many have misunderstood that term 
‘*boil.”” I have had considerable correspondence in regard 
to Dr. Howard’s treatment of that. He used dry heat. In 
boiling, I invariably stir soas to bring the center of the 
can to the boiling surface, so that it all gets heated. You 
may take an ordinary-top milk-can, which is common upon 
the farm, set it on the stove, and if you do not stir the con- 
tents you will find the center of the can has hardly been 
heated through, while itis apparently atthe boiling point. 
One man said, ‘‘ Any man can see that is boiliag.’’ I said, 
**You haven’t killed the foul brood in that.’’ I put my 
hand down deep in thatand it didn’t burn. I believe in 
thorough stirring. When it has all been boiled, and all 
brought to the surface, it will be safe to use to feed the bees. 
The germs will then all be killed. ; 

Mr. Corey—You don’t believe it is necessary to cook it 
two or three hours, do you? 


Mr. France—No. 
(Continued next week.) 








Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16- 
page leaflet (3!4x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,” written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes’’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.”’ It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we are using it ourselves. 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample copy free; 10 for 20 cts.; 25 
for 40 cts.; 50 for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 
for $4.00; 1000 for $7.50. Your business card printed free 
at the bottom of the front page, on all orders for 100 or 
more copies. Send all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
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The Premiums we offer are all well worth working for. 
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Roadside Tree-Planting and Reforesting. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


UCH has been said in the past in the ‘‘ Old Reliable ”’ 
on this important subject. However, too much cannot 
be said, for there are very few topics discussed in our 

journals that are more important, or that more deeply con- 
cern our entire people than this. 

It is a well-known fact that our climate, both as to tem- 
perature and rainfall, has greatly changed since our country 
was first settled. The extremes of climate are much more 
marked, and we all know that with extremes, either of heat 
or cold, often comes disaster. Extremes of rainfall are also 
of startling frequency during late years. The drouth dries 
up the crops, and brings distress often to a wide range of 
our farming population. The terrible floods that come with 
the frequent downpours are even more distressirg. Millions 
of dollars worth of property are swept away, and human 
sacrifice often brings wide-spead sorrow. There must be 
some common cause for these unwelcome changes. What- 
ever cause it is, it must be something that is very profound 
and far-reaching. Wecan hardly conceive that the cultiva- 
tion in the soil is enough in itself to have effected this 
change. 

The only other thing that we can suggest is the wide- 
spread and unfortunate depletion of our forests. Ifthiscan 
effect or bring about this change, then, surely, we have an 
easy explanation, for the denudation of our forest areas is 
something tremendous. The destruction of our forests dur- 
ing the last generation has been great, beyond compare. It 
is easy to believe that the presence of great forests in hold- 
ing the rainfall, in moderating wind, in staying heat radia- 
tion from the earth, may have just the effect to muderate 
temperature and equalize moisture. I believe it is the con- 
sensus of the best educated men along the lines of meteoroi- 
ogy, that the cutting away of our forests has brought 
these disturbances, and brought upon us these terrible ex- 
tremes. 

If the suggestion made above is correct, then certainly 
it is none too soon to begin the work of restitution, by com- 
mencing the wide-spread and wholesale tree-planting. I 
believe it is safe to assert that nothing that we can do will 
give so much hope in way of climatic improvement as gen- 
eral reforesting of much of our land area. Surely, it is 
none too soon for every one who owns any land, whether it be 
farm, or city lot, to begin the work of setting out trees. 
If we could all become sufficiently impressed with the im- 
portance of such action, we wouldall become at once tree- 
planters, and I believe we would perform a patriotic work, 
for which we would rightly receive the blessing of all the 
coming generations. 

There is another argument, hardly less persuasive, 
which favors immediate action in this direction. How 
beautiful is a country or city where trees are much in evi- 

dence along street or roadside. Cambridge, in Massachu- 
setts, New Haven, in Connecticut, and Riverside, in Califor- 
nia, are illustrations of the value of tree-planting as a mat- 
ter of esthetics. The country, too, where all roadsides are 
adorned with trees is always sought by the would-be farmer. 
The advanced value which city or village lot or country 
farm attains upon the presence of trees, is sure evidence that 
beauty hasa hold upon our people. It should be so. Any- 
thing that develops taste or love of the beautiful advances 
civilization and fosters good fellowship. Here again, then, 
we should all take a lesson and become enthusiastic sup- 
porters of any action which tends to increase the trees along 
our streets and roadsides. 


The bee-keeper is also very greatly interested in the 
planting of trees. Weall remember the great reputation 
which the famous Mohawk Valley of New York, and the 
great linden regions of Wisconsin, secured in bygone years 
because of the immense honey crop. This great yield of 
honey came almost as surely as the season, and a maximum 
crop was usually expected. With thechange of climate, and 
the disappearance of the trees, the honey product is not only 
greatly diminished, but is far more precarious. It is hardly 
to be hoped that we can ever bring back anything like the 
old-time basswood forest, but if everyone would inform 


himself as to the necessity of reforesting our country as far 
as possible, and urge action to secure it, in season and o 
of season, we certainly should do very much, not only to im- 
prove the climate of our country, the beauty of our land- 
scape, but also to effect a great increase in the honey-pro- 
duct of the land. 

Without doubt there is going to bea great impetus in 
this direction of more extensive setting of trees. It be- 
hooves the bee-keeper to have his ear to the ground, and 
use every influence in his power to direct this work, so that 
he may gain to the utmost by this increase of roadside 
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BLUE-GUM (EUCALYPTUS) FLOWERS, 


trees. ‘There is no more beautiful trees for roadside plant- 
ing than the American linden. There are no trees more 
valuable for other purpose than beauty. Thereis certainly 
no trees, or even plant, that secretes more or better nectar. 
Every bee-keeper should see to it that in the great work of 
tree-planting the grand old basswood is not neglected. 

Hardly second to the linden in beauty or value, as af- 
fording economic products, or as a honey-producer, is the 
tulip, often called whitewood, and in the South incorrectly 
called the poplar. The bee-keeper will certainly use his in- 
fluence that the tulip may havea fair consideration, as our 
country is being beautified by these gems of the landscape. 
The maples—both the sugar maple and the soft maple— 
take rank among the very first of our trees for beauty. The 
wood of these trees is also of great value in the market. 
While the maple blossoms a little too early to give it chief 
value as a honey-producer, yet it does furnish no little honey, 
and is no small importance in stimulating the bees to 
greater industry in the early spring months. For variety’s 
sake,the bee-keeper may well urge that the maples share with 
the incomparable linden, the magnificent tulip,a place in 
city street and along country roadside. 

California is as much interested in this matter of tree- 
planting as is any State in the Union. Indeed, I think it is 
more so. Water is the great desideratum in California. Too 
scant and too infrequent rains are a chief source of anxiety 
among the residents of this delightful region. Here, trees 
should not only be planted along the roadside and city 
streets, but if our people are wise, great blocks of trees will 
be set out on areas not otherwise occupied; and certainly 
more and more attention will be given to the reforesting, of 





our mountains, where, through inexcusable carelessness, 
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great areas of timber have been burned to the ground. I 
fully believe that could our people be made to realize the im- 
portance of this matter of a greatly increased forest area in 
our State, we should have a general movement all along the 
line towards wise and extensive planting of trees. 

Among the trees most desirable in California, stands 
pre-eminent the various species of eucalyptus. There 
are said to be 150species of this genus of tree. They come 
from Australia, a region very similar to California. In 
such arid regions trees must become deep-rooted to live 
at all, and because of this deep rooting they will of neces- 
sity grow very rapidly, and will be fortified against the 
drouth that is sure tocome with each year. For safety’s 
sake, then, no tree should take precedence in such regions 
as California, Arizona and Nevada, of these fine, rapid-grow- 
ing eucalypts. I am happy to say that our people are real- 
izing the truth of this statement, as is shown by the rapid 
increase in the planting of these trees. The trees are not 
only attractive in form, foliage and blossom, but they are, I 
think, without exception, valuable for honey. 

There is an interesting fact about the blossoming of 
these trees. Of course, in their native Australia, they blos- 
som in the spring, which is our autumn. As they are trans- 
planted to our State, on the opposite side of the equator, they 
are much perplexed. It isa struggle which shall most in- 
filuence—their old habit and heredity, or their new environ- 
ment. Thus, their time of bloom is very varied, and the 
time of bloom will change with the years. At present we 
can find eucalyptus in bloom during several months of the 
year. Itis wise, then, in selecting eucalypts for tree-plant- 
ing to plant a variety, that we may extend the time of bloom 
as much as may be. It is also wise, at the same time, to 
secure such trees as are valuable for timber, posts, piles, 
etc.; such trees as grow rapidly and will stand greatest ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and also trees that are desirable 
for beauty. I will proceed to give a few trees that are to be 
heartily recommended : 

Eucalyptus citriodora is a tree that is specially com- 
mended asa honey-tree. It is a profuse bloomer, and very 
attractive to the bees. The leaves are very fragrant. It is 
very graceful, and thus is to be recommended for its beauty. 
It has the one objection of being rather impatient of frost. 
It kills down here at Claremont when young, but when well 
started seems hardy. The wood is like hickory, and thus 
will always have a value in the market. 

E. rostrata is the well-known red-gum. It is graceful, 
grows rapidly, and makes a fine roadside tree. It is said to 
be the best money-getter in Australia of any of the euca- 
lypts. It attains a height of a hundred feet. It grows well 
under quite a variety of climate, enduring a climate of from 
15 degrees F. to 115 degrees F. The timber is valuable for 
many purposes, being hard and strong. It is used in our 
States extensively for fuel and posts. It ranks high asa 
honey-producer both in America and Australia. I doubt if 
any tree is more desirable for roadside planting in Califor- 
nia and Arizona. 

E. rudis is a favorite in the Fresno region. It also will 
stand a wide range of climate. Thetimber of this tree is 
also first-class, and it stands among the best for honey. 

E. coryocalyx is the well-known sugar-gum. Thisreaches 
one hundred feet, and in Australiais said toattain a diame- 
ter of six feet. The bark is smooth and a buffy white, 
though the twigs are quite red. It stands our California 
temperature well, and, likethe other trees mentioned above, 
resists the drouth toa surprising degree. It is more valu- 
able for many purposes than is the common blue-gum, as 
the timber is very durable, and lasts a long time when set for 
posts. It blooms profusely, andis excellent as a honey-tree. 

E. tereticornis is very similar to the rostrata, and is 
often known as redwood. I hardly know which is the more 
desirable for planting, and can cheerfully recommend both. 

E. sideroxylon is very attractive to me. It has the 
grace of the American elm, while the narrow leaves make 
it especially beautiful. It is called, in Australia, the “‘ red 
iron-bark.’’ It stands our Claremont climate well. Its 
colored blossoms make it peculiarly attractive, and for this 
alone I should plant this tree, as also the still more beauti- 
ful and showy E. ficifolia, which has very showy red blos- 
soms. The timber, while notas valuable, perhaps, as that 
of some others, is also much used for posts and in the arts— 
anywhere where strength and durability is required. 

The other eucalypts that are specially valuable for 
honey are: E. calophylla, E. hemiphloia, E. leucoxylon, E. 
longifolia, E. melliodora, E. pilularis, and E. polyanthemos. 
All of these are worthy a trial in many parts of the warmer 
regions of California. I have often been asked by the bee- 
keepers of California to give a list of the eucalypts desirable 





for roadside planting, and for more extensive planting, 
with honey especially in view. I believe the foregoing may 
be of service, and I am sure can be relied upon. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 














Hasty’s Afterthoughts 


The “ Old Reliable’ seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 

















GETTING BEES OUT OF SUPERS AND OFF COMBS. 


McIntyre seems to be a mine of wisdom on several 
points of interest besides the cold knife. A dash of Cyprian 
blood makes ’em a trifle hot, but it does ’em good, and he 
grins and bears it. Disinclined toso much waiting as bee- 
escapes require; so he goes at ’em in the older orthodox 
ways—smobFer and wet manila brush. (At my yard I would 
sooner completely take the combs with brush and smoker 
than put the escape in place—say nothing about the wait- 
ing.) If his brush was not wet,I suppose his ‘‘Cyps ”’ 
would be hanging on one to each fiber. Giving each colony 
its own combs back, too much fuss. Samehere. Late in 
the season I think an important gain in giving alien combs. 
They consider them plunder, and go at them sharper to 
clean themup. But that makes too much rumpus in the 
yard—and I get some fussing in another way—hold the 
supers empty till eventide, and then put the combs in. As 
to brush, I use a hen’s wing,dry. Bees hang on sometimes, 
but not often. I’m disinclined to use two brushes on the 
same comb; and the wholesale ‘‘sweep-em”’ seems hardly 
adapted to get the bees out that cling a-top the bottom-bar. 
Possibly those who use it make it do so, after a fashion. 
Page 647. 

BREEDING NON-SWARMERS. 


And McIntyre thinks he could breed bees that would be 
non-swarmers—but they would be poor bees on the main 
question. Rather unique idea. But he’s in line with the 
rest of us when he finds his bees fair non-swarmers one 
season, and terrors to swarm another season. Page 647. 


HONEY SENSITIVE TO ODORS. 


J.S. Harbison says honey is assensitive to bad odors as 
butter, lots and lots of it half ruined by smoke. If he’s 
right, the shallow super and get-the-bees-all-out-with-smoke 
folks have a severe backset. Rather seems to me that he is 
giving us ‘the truth, and more than the truth.’’ You see 
an inspector might lay to smoke a purely floral bitter he 
succeeded in tasting in the honey. Page 647. 


FLORAL BACTERIA—ORIGIN OF MICROBES. 


J. E. Johnson says some of the higher forms of bacteria 
have actual flowers. Surprising! News to some of us—but 
not necessarily false on that account. But his question, 
whether any microbes originate spontaneously—well, at 
present I fear that must stand asa ‘‘fool-question.”’ Pres- 
ent scientific feeling is, I believe, that a new bacterium 
might come to us from the planetary spaces, but not origi- 
nate chemically. Interesting to see that Prof. Burrill, origi- 
nal discoverer of the pear-blight germ, thinks it possible 
that it might travelin fog. Page 648. 


SULPHUR AND PARALYSIS. 


Make every bee wade through sulphur to get into the 
hive—there’s an easy and simple remedial method for you— 
providing sulphur will actually cure paralysis. Credit to 
Mrs. Artie Bowen. Page 649. 


CROSS BEES GETTING HELP. 


Sister Wilson, you say, *‘ Fancy across bee letting up to 
goand get some other bee to do the stinging.’’ Quite sure I 
have seen just that—and you will, if you watch out care- 
fully enough. And when she succeeds in getting several to 
come, sometimes all together they will make a wild dash for 
reinforcements. Has happened (apparently) in case of a 
horse or cow tied several rods away, that this repeated rush 
for reinforcements has worked until half the colony went 
out and actually killed the poor beast. If you experiment, 


choose a hot day when bees are idle, somewhat cross, but 
Put on your veil and take a hoe, and begin hoe- 
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ing and thumping about say twenty feet from one side of 
the apiary—a little closer if you don’t get a ‘“‘bite’’ pres- 
ently. Page 649. 


QUEEN SCHEME FOR QUEEN-BREEDERS. 


Great scheme for the queen-breeders. Have a caged 
virgin queen getting acquainted three days before the old 
queen is sold, then a second one getting acquainted while 
the first is getting tolaying. Wonder if the latter might 
not feel so jealous and disturbed in mind as to develop more 
slowly, wasting in one direction as much time as was saved 
in the other. Page 652. 











Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, Il. 








“A California Welcome.” 


This week the sisters will read with pleasure the bright, 
breezy poem, entitled, ‘‘A California Welcome,’’ which 
comes as one of the echoes from the Los Angeles conven- 
tion. The writer evidently knows what she is talking about, 
having formerly lived in California for some time, where 








she may have figured as one of the ‘‘ Welcomers”’ herself. 


swarm, but be it said to the credit of the good honey-gath- 
erers, that almost without exception they are the ones that 
have made very little or no attempt to swarm. Perhaps it 
might be put the other way—the colonies that make little 
or no attempt to swarm are the ones that store the most. 


If, during all the years of our bee-keeping, we had 
made the effort to improve our bees as honey-gatherers, 
that we have made forthe past few years, I don’t know 
where we might not be now, if the bees had continued to 
improve at the same ratio. It pays, and pays well, to look 
sharp as to the record of each queen. 

When any colony fails to do good work, the head of 
their queen is in danger. 

Our best queen, this year, gave us 300 finished sections, 
and quite a number of others came very close to that num- 
ber. If nothing happens to that queen you may be pretty 
sure she will be used to rear queens from next year. 

—nD 


Don’t Have the Addresses. 
To several who have requested addresses of correspond- 


ents, I may say thatI have made no reply, because I do not 
have addresses. 








Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s handbook of 138 pages, which is just what 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 








A CALIFORNIA WELCOME. 
























O we love the gentle tourist, 
With his pocket full of gold, 
When he comes across the mountains 
To escape the mighty cold, 
And the blizzards, and the cyclones, 
And the many Eastern ills; 

And we meet him at the station— 
Yes, we meet him without fai]— 
And we meet him, and we greet him 

With—‘* A Ranch For Sale!” 


And we shoulder his umbrella, 
And his traveling-bag and ‘** grip;”’ 
And we give him hearty welcome— 
Hope he’s had a pleasant trip; 
Doubtless found it rather tiresome; 
Say he’s looking somewhat ill; 
But our glorious California 
Soon will cure him, without fail. 
Then we call his kind attention 
To—* A Ranch For Sale!”’ 


We escort him to the street-car ; 
As he walks across the street, 
He seems to be disgusted 
With the dust upon his feet ; 
And the cushions of the street-car 
Almost seem to make him ill; 
But he soon forgets his grievance, 


For before him, ona rail, 
Is this California legend— 
** Orange Grove For Sale !”’ 


Then we take him to our bosoms; 
Make him very welcome, too; 
Call his wondering attention 
To the glorious mountain view ! 
Of the oranges and lemons— 
Tell him just to take his fill. 
But he seems to look askance 
At the ‘*‘ spider’’ and the *‘ scale,”’ 
Till we hasten to inform him 
That—‘‘ This Grove’s For Sale !”’ 


Then we ask him just to notice 
The greenness of the trees. 
(They are doubtless b/we, back East !) 
But we never mention ‘“‘ freeze ;’’ 
And of earthquakes, heat, and ‘‘ northers,”’ 
Our tongues are very still. 
But the sun is beating down, 
And the sea-breeze makes him quail, 
Till he scarcely seems to notice 
That—*‘ This Grove’s For Sale!” 


And we take him to the mountains, 
And we take him to the sea; 

And we bid him use the water 
Just as if the *‘ stuff ’’ were free. 





But he doesn’t like its fragrance, 

Nor approve its lack of chill ;- 

And he seems to feel quite ‘* retched,”’ 
And his countenance is pale; 

And we scarcely dare to tell him 
That—* This Ranch’s For Sale !”’ 


But he seems to be distracted, 
(He’s been bitten by a flea!) 

But we hasten his attention 
To the azure sky and sea. 

But a whopping old tarantula 

Has given him quite a chill; 

And arattler, close at hand, 
Is making music with its tail; 

Till we quite forget to tell him 
That—* This Grove’s For Sale!’’ 


And we follow him about, 


And ** boom” the country, day and night; 


And we think it rather shabby 

If that ‘*‘ sucker’ doesn’t ** bite ;’’ 
If that ‘‘ tenderfoot ’’ doesn’t swallow 
Our small, sugar-coated pill. 
Then we chase him to the station ; 

As he rides off, on the rail, 
We yell,to beat the engine— 

‘““T’ve a Ranch For Sale!”’ 


Waushara Co., Wis. Mary B. HALL. 








About Queens—Breed from the Best. 








We have been blessed with the largest crop of comb 
honey this year that we have ever had, and this with a very 
much smaller number of colonies than we usually have, as 
we began the season with only 124 colonies. Much of this 
success was due to the phenomenal season, but I believe 
also that much was due to the superior quality of our 
queens. 

Fora number of years we have selected our best gueen 
from which to rear queens. Not the best tested queen, as 
that term is generally understood, for that means only how 
many golden bands her bees have; but our best queen, as 
shown by the record of her bees as honey-gatherers. That 
one fact, pure and simple, decides her worth without regard 
to her color, although we are very glad when our best queen 
gives us beautiful, golden-banded bees. 

I think I must modify the statement that honey-gather- 
ing alone decides her worth, for there is one other element 
that enters largely into the matter when making the decis- 
ion, and that is swarming. A good, many points will be 
given in favor of the queen that has made no attempt to 


Dr. Miller’s Answers 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 








Starting an Apiary—Buckwheat for Bees—Shade, Etc. 


1. I have just rented a 4-acre home in the suburbs of a 
city, and intend starting an apiary with the red clover Ital- 
ian stock only. Now, as bees are too high-priced here, it is 
| my plan to obtain frames of nuclei. Is this a good plan for 
a hasty increase, putting one frame and queen in a hive? 
How soon in March would you order stock? and would 
about 5 frames be enough to start with ? 

2. I will sow about 2 acres in buckwheat. How much 
seed shall I sow to the acre broadcast, and at what time, at 





the very earliest, in the spring ? 
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3. On the above plan, would each colony produce any 
ens? If so, what time next summer would you go 
ough them to find queens? and how many queens would 
xpect to find to a hive? I expect to clipall queens’ wings, 
ground-pests are not bad here,and I will aim to have 

|| hives down low. 

4. [have vo shade on my ground, excepting close to 

ec public highway, and it being rented property I can not 

tout grape-vines, but will try a quick-growth vine of 
me kind at each hive, on an arbor. What seed would you 
w that is of quick-growth and makes a good shade ? 

5. About how many bees would you allow to a one-story 
ee. frame hive, calculating measurement by the pint or 
art? 

6. Is it necessary to put supers on before brood-cham- 

r is filled up? 

7. About how far will the Italians go to work on a good 

over-field in honey-flow time ? 

8. If a colony brings on one or more queens, would you 

etain them and destroy the old one? and what is the best 
way, and feed, to care for and keep extra queens in reserve 
foremergency? I will want to renew about every 2 years? 

I love to work among the bees better than running my 

pet engine. I use Prof. Cook’s Manual, and I am a sub- 
scriber to the American Bee Journal, and all information 
about bees is well digested; and if I live long enough I 
expect to be a member of the National Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation. MISSOURI. 


ANSWERS.—1. If I understand you rightly, your plan is 
to get 5 frames of brood and bees and put these in 5 hives, 
one frame in each hive. A 1-frame nucleus in June or 
July would be a pretty weak affair to set up housekeeping, 
and in March would be likely to give up the ghost. Your 
safer plan will be to let your five frames stay in one hive as 
one colony till the colony becomes very strong before divid- 
ing ; perhaps making your first nucleus in May. But, first 
of all, you should study thoroughly your bee-book, so as to 
have a good knowledge of the general principles of bee- 
keeping, and you will thereby be saved from many a serious 
mistake. 

2. Sow about three pecks to theacre. Buckwheat is 

not a thing for spring planting, the time of sowing for best 
results being from the middle of June to the first of July. 
Still, if there is nothing else the bees can work on, I sup- 
pose it might be sown toward the last of April. 
; 3. If you follow the plan outlined, youare not likely to 
find any extra queens in the hives any time through the 
season. Such queens are reared when a colony becomes 
strong enough to cast a swarm, and about eight days after 
the first swarm the young queen will begin to emerge. 

4. Wild cucumber, morning-glory, nasturtium, and hops 
would answer. The women of your neighborhood can prob- 
ably tell you of some others. 


5. If they mean the amount of beesin a fair colony, 5 or 
6 quarts. 


6. No, nor is it advisable. 
7. If they can find nothing nearer, they might go five or 


six miles, but would hardly work profitably more than a 
third of that distance. 


8. I don’t understand your question, but I don’t believe 
a case will often occur in which it is advisable to kill the 


old queen. Reserve queens are kept in nuclei, one in each 
nucleus. 


_—_—_—— oo 


Basswood-for Making Hives. 


Does basswood make good hives, or would it get too damp 
Missouri. 


ANSWER.—My, no! Basswood shrinks and swells, and 
warps and twists to such an extent that it’s not fit fora 


| hive, or anything about a hive. 


_—_- Ot Or 


Uniting Colonies and Saving: Queens, 


1. If I unite and double up my colonies in the spring, 


| reducing my 35 colonies to 17 or 18, or one-half, when would 


I better do it? And how willl proceed? Or, can you tell 
me of some better plan to keep my number down around 25? 
2. Can I save queens from the united colonies, and how? 
Would it be better to let them rear a young queen when 
they swarm again? You will see by,my questions that I 
don’t know it all yet. NEBRASKA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Unite in the spring any time after bees 
It will be as well not to unite directly two 


colonies of equal strength. The weakest colonies may be 
united with those considerably stronger, and you will prob- 
ably find no fighting if you merely set in the frames of brood, 
bees and all. Then to unite those nearly equal in strength, 
first unite half the colony, and four or five days later add 
the rest.tIt will be well to have the colonies sitting close 
together that are to be united. Then when you have fin- 
ished uniting take away the empty hive, and the field-bees 
will all remain with the united colony. 

2. The only way you can keep the queens will be in 


nuclei, and perhaps it will be just as well to depend on new 
queens at swarming. 


——— — -—>  __ — 


White Pine for Hives. 


Is white pine "good material of which to make hives? 
Will the bees accept it as a home equal to poplar ?(____) 
INDIANA. 


ANSWER.—White pine is probably the sole material 
used by manufacturers of bee-supplies, unless it be in Cali- 
fornia, for making hives, and bees accept it without protest. 


<> — . 


Sowing White Clover Seed—Bee-Eggs Hatching. - 





1. When should white clover seed be sown ? 


2. What is the longest time an egg was ever known ,to 
remain in the hive without being hatched ? 


ANSWERS.—1. It may be sown at different times, per- 
haps no better time than when vegetation first starts in the 
spring. ; 

2. I don’t know. If I remember rightly, Dzierzon tells 
of eggs being held about two weeks and than hatching. 


—_—_—__- 


Feeding Bees for Winter. 





— Ihave 2 colonies of bees that came here last spring. 
From the largest we got about 40 pounds of honey; the 
other hive we did not open. We put them down into the 
cellar and covered them with a blanket. I think we de- 
stroyed one colony, as they did not gather any honey all 
through September, and there was plenty of clover around. 
There are only a few bees in the hive. Will I have to feed 
them ? If so, what is the best to give them? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Bees do not generally gather from clover in 
September, even though blossoms are seen. The small 
number of bees in a colony left to itself through the sum- 
mer, makes it doubtful whether they have a queen. If 
queenless, it is only a waste to feed them. The best thing 
for feed is combs of sealed honey, and the next best for 
this time of year, candy made according to the instructions 
given in your bee-book. 


——__—_—.4--- oe —————— 


Wintering Bees in a House—Late Drones. 


1. I am thinking how to winter my bees, and havea 
mind to put them in a small, dark, warm house, shut each 
hive with screen, and not let them out until in the spring. 
Will this do? 

2. Do bees need more air in winter than in summer. 

3. Is oilcloth good to put on top of the frames, or is it 
too cold ? 

4. Would paper folded and laid on top of the frames be 
warmer, and absorb the dampness better than oilcloth ? 

5. Two of my hives have some drones yet. Why is it? 

NEBRASKA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Not very well, I'm afraid. By no means 
should they be fastened in the hive with wire-screen. It 
will only make them worry the more to get out. Unless 
you can keep the temperature pretty evenly at about 45 de- 
grees, any kind of a house above ground will not be likely 
to work very well. 

2. No, not so much; but they do need some, and it should 
be pure as possible. f ; 

3. It will do if covered over warmly with something 
else. 


4. Paper is warmer than oilcloth alone. Butif you use 


paper, you must have burlap or some other cloth under it to 
keep the bees from tearing it to pieces. — ; 

5. I'm afraid they're queenless; yet it sometimes hap- 
pens that drones are suffered late where there is a good 





queen. 
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l A, A NATURAL MINERAL ORE, mined 
li y ecu \\y\ from the ground like Gold and Silver 
NAG possessing remarkable medicinal power 
‘ ms ( 









AND HEALING VIRTUES. 


Personal toSubscribers 


WE WILL SEND to every subscriber or reader of the American Bee Journa!. or worthy person rec 
ommended by a subscriber or reader, a full-sized one dollar package of Vits#-Ore, by mail, postpaid, sufficient 
for one month’s treatment to be paid for one in month's time after receipt.if the receiver can truthfully 
say thatits use has done him or her more good than all the drugs and dopes of quacks or good doctors, or 
patent medicines, he or she has ever used. Read 
this over sents p= ei Cone = app nen that we 
ask our pay only when it has done you good, and not 
before. We take allthe risk; you have nothing to 

lose. If it does not benefit you, you pay us nothing. Took Medicine for 20 Yeats. 
Vitse-Ore is a natural. hard adumantine, rock-like pone rere 
substance—mineral—Ore—mined from the ground No Permanent Benefit. 
like goa sec silver -" the a pote ny of aonce 

powerful but now extinct mineral spring, compared 

to which the springs of the present day are but Vitze-Ore Brings a Complete Cure. 
pyzmies.whose waters impregnated with the healing eames 

and medicinal qualities of the ore found at its base, 








no doubt spouted for centuries before the foot of i aay a | Gis Se 8 0", 8 re —s - 
man trod the Western Continent. It requires about For the last twenty years I have taken all iinds | 

twenty years for oxidization. It contains free iron. dict but at _ tin e received more than a slight 
free sulphur and magnesium, and one package will EROTIEDS, ” ; temporary rel re 
equal in medicinal strength and curative value 800 ' Vhree years ago | 
gallons of the most powerful, efficacious mineral ¢ » ve ame 


took treatmentir 
one of the best d 
tors at Leopold, | 
diana. He examined 
me,and gave as his 
opinion that 1 h 
Catarrh, Broncbit 
Liver and Kidney 
Trouble. I was at 
that time taken wit! 
asevere painin« 
back which he ad 
nosed as Rheumat 
Lumpbago. I doctor 
ed with him cont 
ually and persist- 
ently for 5 mont 
time, getting relie! 
for only avery shor 
time, and gave 
hope of ever getting 
well again. 
Vitw-Ore was re 


water drunk fresh atthe springs. It is a geological 
discovery, to which nothing is added or taken from. 
It is the marvel of the century for curing such dis- 
eases as Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Blood Pois- 
oning, Heart Trouble, Dropsy, Catarrh and Throat 
Affections, Liver, Kidney and Bladder Ailments, 
Stomach and Female Disorders, La Grippe, Malarial 
Fever, Nervous Prostration and General Debility, 
as thousands testify, and asno one, answering this, 
writing fora package will deny after using. Vitx- 
Ore has cured more chronic, obstinate, pronounced 
incurable cases, than any other known medicine, 
. 4 and will reacn such cases with a morerapid and 
Wehy \\\\ ; ‘ powerful curative action than any medicine, com 
clk \\ ery be hemes 
iS (a\ " . 


bination of medicines or doctor's prescription which 
it is possible to procure. 

Vitgw-Ore will do the same for you as it has for 
hundreds of readers of this paper, if you give it a 


trial. Send for a $1.00 package at our risk. You 
have nothing to lose but the stamp to answer this 
announcement. We want no one’s money whom 


¥ 





Vitz-Ore can not benefit. You are to bethe judge! ommended to = oS ne — aoe - 
. y j ir? ‘ spoke of 1t very higniy. | procured atu reatme 
Can any thing be more fair? What sensible person, and began immediately to use it according to dive 
no matter bow prejudiced he or she may be, who tions. As a result. my suffering is now a thing 
desires a cure and is willing to pay for it, would the past,and mycvre is a permanent one, as | 
, ; Stee ad occurred fifteen months ago, during which time 
hesitate to try Vitw#-Ore on this liberal offer? One have felt as well aslever didin my iife, and: 
package is usually sufficient to cure ordinary cases; tinue to feel so. I am forty-four years ore. M 
2 ic. i > a wife also has reason to praise it as strongly 
two or three for chronic, obstinate cases. We mean have, she having been cured by its use of a Ston 
just what we say in this announcement, and will do rouble. 1 conscientiously believe that Vita 
just as we agree. Write to-day for a package at our § 588 yt 4 yey a —— all ~ 
j ‘ ; wer to bring it to e attention o nose at 
risk and expense, giving age and ailments, and men- me. Kees ¥ JOSEPH MEUNIER 
tion this paper,s0 we may know that you are en- Apalona, 1: 





titled to this liberal offer. 





ea This offer will challenge the attention and consideration, and afterward the gi 
tude ot ever living person woo desires better health, or who suffers puins, ills and disea 
which have defied the medical world and grown worse with age. We care not for your s! 


ticism, but ask only your investigation, and at our expense, regardless of what ills you ha 
by sending to us for a package. Address 


THEO. NOEL CO., Vitae-Ore Buliding, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Doubling Up Colonies — Entrance- 
Closer. 


On page 712, Mr. Bingham says he doubled 
p his colonies, putting 150 into 75. Why 
ot have him and other veterans tell the best 
way to do it? 
By the way, why don’t some experts get up 
entrance-closer that will save lifting a 
eavy hive to turn over the bottom-boards? I 
se them, and like them very much, but I 
vould like to buy them when I buy my hives. 
F. P. Briggs. 
Middlesex Co., Mass., Nov. 16. 
(Mr. Bingham is hereby requested to tell 
us how he doubles up colonies. 
A good entrance-closer was illustrated and 
described about three months ago in these 
columns.—EDIToR. | 





A Big Catnip Experiment. 


I promised, some time ago, to furnish an 
article for publication relating my experience 
the past season with catnip, so here goes: 

“Ten acres of wild catnip; ten thousand 
pounds of choice comb honey; $3,000 worth 
of seed in one short season; and howI did 
it.” 

It was about sundown, a little later ora 
little sooner, may be, I don’t know (borrow- 
ing the language of Josiah Allen’s wife), a 
real thought came to me that a reality of the 
above paragraph, although somewhat extrav- 
agant, would not be impossible. So one 
bright October morning I ventured out with 
team and wagon, with a new triple box and 
a hand-scythe. I gathered catnip enough in 
one day to thrash out 40 pounds of choice 


seed. 

March 31, 1902, those 40 pounds of catnip 
seed were scattered over ten acres of good 
ground, where a good crop of corn had 
been raised the previous year. The corn- 
stalks were still standing tall and thick, so I 
cut them down with a disk harrow to level 
the top surface, leaning the teeth well back 
so as to scatter the stalks as much as possible, 
forming a mulch for this much-treasured 
seed. 

Abundance of rain soon brought forth a 
nice crop of catnip plants, but as soon as we 
had a dry spell, of s:y tw» weeks, those cat- 
nip plants withered away like the morning 
dew before the hot sun. One-half acre of the 
above-mentioned lot produced a crop of pota- 
toes last year. The ground was rich and 
clean. Here the catnip did not come up until 
the ground was shaded by growing weeds. 
When the weeds were from 6 to 8 inches high 





FREE CHRISTMAS DINNERS 
for = 

200,000 ? 

Poor People 


will be supplied by 
the Salvation 
Army th hout 
the U.S. Will you 
help by sending 
a donation, no 
matter how Small 


to the 

Salvation 
Army 

CHICAGO 


Headquarters 
399 State Street 
Chicago, Ill. 








(G3 Business success, like success in battle. 


often turns on one or two rapid movements, 


Chere are lucky moments for every business, 
it which times a prompt and vigorous adver- 


tising campaign will turn the tide of trade and 
win the day.—Jed Scarboro, Printers’ Ink. 


5 Percent Discount During November! 


Send for our List, and order now. Take advantage of this discouut. Have your goods on 
hand ready for use, 
JUST THINK OF IT! 


If all of the Sections we sold last season were placed unfolded, in a straight line, the line 
would reach over Three Thousand Five Hundred Miles. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Manufacturers’ of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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WANTED! Fancy Comb Honey 
In No-drip shipping-cases. Also extracted, we 
in barrels or cans. Mail samples and quote WE 
your best price delivered Cincinnati. WE 


The Fred W, Muth Co,, syn ‘CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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9 UND RETAIL ano 

DITTMER’S F ATION Wrotltdrze 

This foundation is made by a process that produces the superior of any. It is the 
cleanest and purest. It has the brightest color and sweetest odor. It is the most trans- 
parent, because it has the thinnest base. It is tough and clear as crystal, and gives more 
sheets to the pound than any other make. 

Working wax into Foundation for Casha Specialty. Bees- 
wax always wanted at yo rice. 

Catalog giving FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on ap- 


plication. GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


£. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont., 
Sole Agents for Canada. : 
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Mlease mention Bee Journal when writing 
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s AGREAT SLASH IN RATES. { 


Now is the time to get your Supplies while low freight rates and early 
order discounts are on. Remember, you get 


———-5 Percent Discount— 


On all orders received during November, where cash accompanies. Don’t 
delay, but think what a great saving thisis. You get your goods for the 
‘ same as last year, even though the prices have advanced. If you haven’t our Catalog, 


~~ 








send for same. It is free. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED. k 
GRIGGS BROS. 


214 Jackson Avenue, - TOLEDO, OHIO. ‘ 


POPS OS RR] RR RR KR KrNRNnrrwrrwrwrwrnwwrwwwrwwe 


Order YOUP BeG-SUPPNES NOW romps” sa eet’ tnen at 


bottom prices. 


R. H. SCHMIDT CO., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Let me SELL or BUY your 


HONEY 


If you have some to offer, mail sample with lowest price expected, delivered Cincinnati. 


+3 IF IN NEED *& 


State quantity and kind wanted, and I will quote you price. I do business on the cash 


basis, in buying or selling. © 
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Full stock of Bee-Supplies, the best made. Root’s Goods 
at their factory prices. SEEDS of Honey-plants. 


H W W BE Successor to CHAS, F. MUTH 
. . e and A. MUTH 


2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINN 










ATI, OHIO. 
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the catnip presented a most admirable, lux- 
uriant growth. Yes, here among the weeds a 
fortune was smiling in my face! 

About June 10, I cut the weeds with a 
mower, leaving them lay where they dropped 
to mulch the ground; but in less than 8 days 
nearly every catnip plant had withered away, 
and withered away to stay dead for good, as 
the whole 10 acres has only a few isolated 
plants here and there. 

In the latter part of October, 1902, [ sowed 
a stripof land 2 rods wide by 10 rods long, 
with some of the same catnip seed. This 
ground had no protection, but had a good, 
uniform stand that measured more than 2 
feet high July 1, 1903. when it began to 
blossom, and has blossomed continuously un- 
til quite recently. Bees will not only work on 
it from early morn until dark, but they will 
work on it immediately after a heavy, con- 
tinued rain, while the water is yet dripping 
from the blossoms. It is perhapsthe greatest 
nectar-yielding plant in this State. 

Such is the story, in short, of perhaps the 
most extravagant experiment of its kind up 
to the present time; and while it was a fail- 
ure, and the hope of ambition not realized, 
lessons of value may be deducted as follows: 

First, that catnip will grow in the open. 

Second, that the ground must be rich. 

Third, that it must be sowed in the fall. 

Fourth, 244 pounds of seed per acre is a 
great plenty. 

1 will conclude by saying that I did not 
gather any catnip seed this fall. Would you 
like to know why? J. W. JOHNSON. 

Stephenson Co., Ill., Nov. 9. 





Queens Laying in Queen-Cells. 


On page 663, there isan article on queen- 
rearing, etc., by A. C. F. Bartz. 1 wish to 
question his assertion in the closing para- 
graph, in which he says: 

‘But I believe if one would go to the 
trouble and take away the brood-combs from 
a colony intending to swarm, and insert sev- 
eral, say three or four combs with queen-cell 
cups, the queen would lay in them in such 
rapid succession that nearly allof them would 
hatch at the same time.’’ 

I wish to say to Mr. Bartz, or any one 
who intends tryiug this plan, 1 very much 
doubt his getting a single queen-cell started 
for some time; not until the queen has filled 
all the vacant cells in the combs, and then the 
queen will not lay in the cell-cups. 


It is not an uncommon thing to see a queen 
lay in worker and drone cells, but I do not 
hesitate to say that a queen will not lay ina 
queen-cell. If Mr. Bartz, or any other person, 
ever saw one do so, let him hold up his hand. 

I think if Dr. Miller was asked if a queen 
would lay in a queen-cell, he would say, ‘I 
don’t know ;”’ and he is one of our closest ob- 
servers of the bee’s habits. 

I know that worker-bees can, and do, move 
eggs from one comb to another, and I believe 
they always put the eggs in the queen-cells. 

e DeLos Woop. 

Santa Barbara Co., Calif., Nov. 5. 





Bee-Keeping in Alabama. 


I moved to this State last spring, with the 
intention of turning my attention to fruit- 
growing, but the dryness of the summer and 
fall was much against young trees and plants, 
owing to its being a mountainous country 
with sandy soil. On finding much of the 
land poor and greatly impoverished by rais- 
ing cotton, and washing, I said, ‘‘ Clover is 
what this land needs;’’ but with one accord 
they urged me not to waste any time and 
money by sowing it, as it was too dry. This 
did not convince me, so | ordered red, crim- 
son, sweet, alsike and white clovers, and 
sowed a little of each last spring, and, true 
enough, what came up mostly died before the 
fall rains came. That was the last of Octo- 
ber, but I found a few roots of white and a 
few of red, in a place where a horse had been 
fed (they tell me on imported hay), that lived 
and did well, and made seed. 1 concluded 
that spring was not the time to sow it, sol 
am sowing it now. 

Last spring I founda colony of bees that 
were queenless, so I sent foran Italianqueen ; 

















‘TELEPHONES 


For Farmers 
The man who wants to know 
ALL about telephones for farm- 
ers should send 5 2c stamps for 
128 page telephone book F4 . 
Address nearest office. 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, Ill. 
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m#"(900" FAMILY 
WASHER FREE. 


Greatest Invention of the Age. La- 
bor and Expense of Washing 
Clothes Cut in Two. 


No More Stooping, Rubbing or Boil- 
ing of Clothes. 





Every Household Needs One. 





THE “1900” BALL-BEARING 
FAMILY-WASHER SENT FREE 


tc any one answering this advertisement, with- 
out deposit or advance payment of any kind, 
freight paid, on 30 days’ trial. The1900 Ball- 
Bearing Washer is unquestionably the greatest 
labor-saving machine ever invented for family 
use. ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE. Ictis 
simplicity itself. There are no wheels, pad- 
dles, rockers, cranks or complicated machinerv. 
It revolves on BICYCLE BALL-BEARINGS, 
making it by far the easiest running washer on 
the market. No strength required, a child can 
operate it. 

No more stooping, rubbing,boiling of clothes. 
Hot water and soap is all that is needed. It will 
wash LARGE QUANTITIES OF CLOTHES 
(no matter how soiled) PERFECTLY CLEAN 
IN 6 MINUTES. Impossible to injure the 
most delicate fabrics. 


165 Machinetuls in 4 Hours. 
Curcaco, IL. 

Last week I started to wash with your 1900 
Ball-Bearing Washer. A neighbor saw me 
wash my little boys’ waists (which were terri- 
bly dirty), and we were both surprised to see 
there was not a spot left. On Monday we dida 
big wash ot 15 machinefuls and the work was 
done in4hours. It is the best machine I ever 
saw (and I havetried many.) It works so easy 
that my little boy can run it. 

Mrs, A. H. CENTNER, 
636 Diversey Boulevard. 
Washing Easy at 81 Wears Old. 
WHEELER, S. Dak. 

I am more than pleased with the 1900 washer. 
Last week my mother,an old lady 81 years, 
— medo my washing. She sat on a chair 
and did a large 2 weeks’ wash with ease, and as 
she sa'd,without even perspiring and it was 90° 
in the shade. Mes. B. F. REYNOLDs. 


No Longer Prejudiced. 
NortTH Hupson, Wis. 
Enclosed please find P.O. order. My wife is 
very much pleased with the washer. This 
speaks volumes for it, owing to her being prE}- 
UDICED against all washers. All who have 
seen it think it the best and easiest washing 
machine they have ever seen. C. WILLIAMS, 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR CATALOG AND, FULL 
PARTICULARS. 

**1900° WASHER CO. 368 T. 
State Street, Binghampton, N.Y. 
REFERENCES: First National Bank, 
46E2t Binghampton, N. Y. 





BOY WE WANT WORKERS 


Boys, Girls, old and yo: 

make money working for us. 

We furnish capital to start you in busi 
pees. sete eck oak BRADED PUBL TERED ea enol 
swoples to work with. PER PUBLISHING CO.,C’ 





| she did her part well, but the fall was dry, ang 


so far as I could see nothing to make }h 

of. My sweet clover never came up, and th» 
only thing in the clover line is what is ca)|.q 
here ‘‘ Japan clover,” and I am very doubify) 
if it is a clover at all; at any rate, it yields no 
nectar. In September I found the bees woul 
starve if I did not feed, sol fed sugar out of 
jelly-glass feeders, with perforated tops. 
which is the handiest feeder I have ever tried. 
Fill the glass full, then invert, and the bees 
will get every drop, and not a dead bee. It js 
so easy to handle, too. E. B. Ex.is. 

Cullman Co., Ala., Nov. 11. 
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Building Outside the Hive—Separa- 
tors—Growing Alsike. 


The Editor asks for ‘‘ experiences ” of bee- 
keepers. As I had experiences the past sea- 
son, differing in some respects from any { 
have had before in more than 20 years of bee- 
keeping, I will try to relate some of them, 
though whether other bee-keepers will be 
benefited thereby is aquestion. My wish is 
that I may gain some knowledge, if some one 
will tell where I made mistakes, if mistakes 
were made by myself, or was it the bees? 

In the first place, my colonies were nearly 
all very strong, probably caused by good feed- 
ing in the spring, before the honey-flow began. 
In nearly every case the space between the 
brood-frames and the bottom super was filled 
with honey before the super was half full or 
ready to have anotber put under it, and burr- 
combs and honey were crowded into every 
space available—under the honey-boards, and 
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GREEN BONE CUTTER 


and get dandy satisfaction in every 
way. Try it before you buy it for 1% 
days. 1fnotsatisfactory we'll take it back. 


Stratton Mtg. Co., Box 21, Eric, Pa. 





Please mention Hee vuulna, Wuen writiuy 


Wanted. 


A partner for bee-keeping in large style. 
Never-failing honey crops. 


L. MARNO, Kingston, Jamaica 


HONEY-JARS. 


I can sell you a White Glass Honey-Jar, hold- 
ing 15 ounces of honey, at $4.00 per gross. Also 
the standard square Ee Jar at $4.50 per 
gross. Sample of either Jar by mail on receipt 
of 10 cents for postage. 

J.H. M. COOK, Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
62 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK CITY. 
41Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIs 


‘¢ Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 

DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 

to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 

have money. We start you in business. You mak« 


large profita. work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for fal! line of samples and particulars 
DRAPER 


PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ilis. 


You Will Have to Aurru 


You will have to get your inquiries in befor 
Dec. 15 if you secure the 10 percent discount o 
Dovetail Bee-Hives made of Michigan whit 


SHE WOOD-BRUSH BEE-HIVE 
AND BOX CO., 
LANSING, - ” -eTOE 


42Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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OmMé G00 Glubding Offers. 





As this is the time of year when most subscribers renew their subscrip- 
tions, we wish to call special attention to the following, which we are sure will 


commend themselves to all: 


No. 1— 
No. 2— 


The Bee Journal and Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ Forty Years 
Among the Bees ”’ (book alone, $1.00) 


The Bee Journal a year and Prof. Cook’s “‘ Bee-Keep- 
er’s Guide,”’ (book alone, $1.20)................eeeeeee 


ere ee Both for $1.75 


“6 2.00 
No Bin The Bee Journal a year and Dadant’s “ Langstroth 
° on the Honey-Bee,’’ (book alone, $1.20)............... ss 2.00 
No a The Bee Journal a year and Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
° Queen-Rearing,’’ (cloth bound) (book alone, $1.00).... $6 1.75 


No. 5— 


The Bee Journal a year and Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing,’’ (leatherette bound) (book alone, 75c) ” 


1.50 
No Ros Bee Journal a yearand Standard Untested Italian 
° Queen (mailed in May or June, 1904) (Queen alone 75c) ae 1.50 
No To The Bee Journal a year anda ‘“‘Novelty Pocket-Knife”’ 
. with your name and address on it (knife alone, $1.25) 66 2.00 
No 6... The Bee Journal a year and a ‘‘ Wood Binder,” for 
° holding a year’s numbers (binder alone, 20c)......... $6 1.00 
No 9- The Bee Journal a yearand an ‘‘ Emerson Binder,”’ 
$ ~ (stiff board) (binder alone, 60c).................0000-- “6 1,40 
No 10 __ The Bee Journal a year and a Monette ‘‘ Queen-Clip- 
. ping Device,”’ (device alone, 25c) ..........sscesssees se 1,00 
N 11 The Bee Journal a year and Newman’s “ Bees and 
0. ~~ Honey,”’ (cloth bound) (book alone, 75c) .............. “6 1.50 
The Bee Journal a year and Newman’s ‘“‘ Bees and 
No. 12— 
° Ss MIMINE WOME. og occ cnc ecccccccccscat sineeen 66 1.10 
No 13—The Bee Journal a year and Root’s ‘‘A BC of Bee- 
° ae Fe > |) ee se se 2.00 


No. 


Pen (Pen alone, $1.00) 


Send all orders to 


14—The Bee Journal a year and a Foster Stylographic 


ee 1.75 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO.. 


144 & 146 E, Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








KRETCHMER MF'G. CO, 
RED OAK, IOWA. 


eee ee ae aaa 888 889889 ISIS SIISS 


5 percent Dis- 
countin November 


4 percent discount in 
December—on all orders 
where cash accompa- 
nies. We furnish every- 
thing meeded in the 
Apiary. 

Catalog and priee-list 
FREE. 


48Atf 








Sections, Shipping-Gases, 
Honey-Gans, 


And everything necessary for the bee-keeper 


Prompt shipping. PINE ITALIAN QUEENS 
Catalog free. 


Cc. M. SCOTT & CO. 
1004 E. Washington St., 
49Atf INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Fliease mention Bee Journa\l when wmiting. 


INGHAM’S PATENT 
25 zoare the beat. Smokers 
25Atf H 


T. PF. BINGHAM, Parwell. Mich 











~ SHEEP MOWEY JS, S22? ,.MOxE 


if you work forus. We will start you in 






furnish the capital Work 

ht and easy. Send 10 cents for full 
line of and lars. 

CO., Chicago, Ills. 


Please mention Bee vourna: when wriune 









Ss | Se Far 
200 Egg 
INCUSATOR 


Perfect in construction ang 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 





GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 














45A26t Please mention the Kee Journal. 
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as 
Bee = Supplies ! : 
Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices 
Everything used by Bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 


& 
& 
Prompt Service. & 
€ 





i 


Low Freight Rates. 


NEW CATALOG FREE. 


nit wit Nix wit Nit we 


WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Mass. Ave., indianapolis, Ind. 


WAX RX RX RRR IS IR IR EE 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








in the covers if there wasa hole big enough 
for the bees to get past the honey-board. 
They even built comb outside under the porch, 
on a number of hives, and all the time I 
thought I was giving them plenty of super- 
room. Wonder if I did. 

Another thing bothered me a good deal: 
For the first time in my experience I used 
separators between the sections, the “ plain, 
sawed’ separators, and to make them as 
nearly like the ** fences ”’ as I could, I punched 
4 holes in each piece, oposite the middle of 
the section with a 16-guage wad-cutter, for a 
passage-way. Now as to the results: 

I found about 5 percent of the sections fas- 
tened to the separators more or less firmly, 
and in several cases the combs were joined to- 
gether right through the holes in the separa- 
tors. Of course this made quite a muss when 
cut loose, and I had to sell these dam 
sections at quite a sacrifice in price. The bal- 
ance were in fine shape, and averaged about 
14 ounces to the section; but this was no ad- 
vantage to me, as [ always sell by the pound. 
Now | am wondering if it pays to use separa- 
tors, any way, and if I made a mistake in 
punching the holes in them. 

When I came to remove the sections from 
the supers I was not a little surprised to find 
the bees had gnawed a large part of the sep- 
arators, both and top bottom, some of them 
a good half inch in depth the whole four 
inches inside the section. I was never bitten 
by the front end of a bee, but don’t tell mea 
bee has no teeth when they can gnaw a bass- 
wood board like that. It appeared as though 
the busy little bodies tried to remove those ob- 
jectionable obstructions entirely out of their 
way. 

I want to digress a little here and take up 
more space. In *‘ Forty Years Among the 
Bees,’’ Dr. Miller complains of poor success 
with alsike clover. Allow me to suggest that 
he try sowing it without a nurse-crop. Select 
the lowest ground he has—the richer itis the 
better—plow and preparea good seed-bed in 
the fall, then in the spring (late March or 
early in April) seatter the seed on a good 
coating of snow, if possible, when it will re- 
quire po other cultivation to make it germi- 
nate. In theabsence of snow, cultivate very 
lightly after sowing the seed. In the sum- 
mer, if the weeds get too high, mow with the 
sickle-bar raised above the clover-plants, 
though if some are cut off it will do no harm. 
If the season should prove a very dry one, I 
would leave the weeds for a shade to the 
young clover, and protection in the winter. 
In the 12 years continuous experience with 
alsike clover, | have never known it to fall 
in producing nectar, while some years it has 
been our only source of a honey crop. 


A. F. Foote. 
Mitchell Co., Iowa, Nov. 13. 
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from the Page Fence that stopped the big runaway 
racing auto at the Zanesville, O., fair, was cat ap 
into short pieces and carried away as souvenira by 
the people who saw the tragic accident in which so 
many were killed or injured. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


‘‘What Happened to Ted”’ 


BY ISABELLELHORTON, 





This isa true story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among the 
city poverty stricken are both interesting and 
sad. This particular short story—60 pages, 
5x6%{ inches, bound in paper cover—gives 
somewhat of an insight into alittle of the 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 10 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 


ISABELLE HORTON, 


227 East Onto StREET, Cuicaco, ILL. 





[" Honesty is the policy that insures 
permanent prosperity in business.—Printers’ 
Ink. 
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The 


Best Bee-toods 


in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 


so good, 


wiil 


If you buy of us you 
mot be disappointed. 


We are undersold by no 


one. 


Send for new catalog and 


price-list and free copy of THE 


AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; 


thirtee 


in its 


nth year; 50 cents a year; es- 


pecially for beginpvers. 


W.T. 


THE 


Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W. M. Gerrisu, Epping, N.H., carries 


a full line of our goods at catalog 


prices. 


Order of him and save the freight. 





Piease mention Bee Journal when writing, 





my tg “Une! 
a, 


have part of it if you work 
ncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
Draper Publis pital to start you in 


Draper Publishing Co., Chicago, ill. 








(Exact size of 
the Pen.) 


FREE== 


Premium 


A Foster 
Stylographic 
DEN.... 


This pen consists of a hard 
rubber holder, tapering to a 
round point, and writes as 
smoothly as a lead-pencil. The 
point and meedle of the pen 
are made of platima, alloyed 
with iridium—substances of 
great durability which are not 
affected by the action of any 
kind of ink. 

They hold sufficient ink to 
write 10,000 words, and do mot 
leak or blot. 

As they make a line of umile 
form width at all times 
they are umequaled for 
ruling purposes. 

Pens are furnished in neat 
paper boxes. Each pen is ac- 
companied with full directions, 
filler and cleaner. 

Best MANIFOLDING PEN ON 
THE MARKET. 


19,000 Postmasters use this 
kind of a pen. The Editor of 
the American Bee Journal uses 
the ** Foster.’? You should have 
one also. 


How to Get a ‘‘Foster’’ 
FREE. 


Send TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the American Bee Journal for 
one year, with $2.00; or send 
$1.90 for the Pen and your own 
subscription to the American 
Bee Journal for one year; or, 
for $1.00 we will mail the pen 
alone. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 








144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 





We SELL RooT’s GOODS IN MICHIGAN 
Let us quote you prices on Sections, Hives, 


Foundation, 
freight. 
December. 


Four 


etc., as we can save youtime and 
ercent off for cash orders in 


H. HUNT & SON, 


BELL BRANCH, WAYNE Co., MICH. 


36 Dadants Foundation 3: 


Year Year 


We guarantee Satisfaction. 1123t,m0"s,cam anybody do? BEAUTY, 
* PU 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING.’ FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, 
Because it has always 


Why does it sell sO well? faction than any other. 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





AAA ASA 


iven better ratis. 
ecause in 25 years 


- 


_——~ 
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Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 


We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
a 

Bee-Keepers’ Suppli ae 

and Eggs 





OF ALL 
KINDS ####« HH 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens 
for sale at very low prices. 





Langstroth on the .Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 





AAA AAaAS as 


BEESWAX WANTED 
at all times. 


DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., I! 
HAASAAAAAAAAAAtAItAUAIAI yA 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








Extracted Honey For Sale! 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


—————— Basswood 
Honey 


This is the well-known 
light-colored honey gath- 
ered from the rich, nec- 
tar-laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and 
is preferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor in 
their honey. 


Alfalfa 
Honey o« 


This is the famous 
White Extracted Honey 
gathered in the great Al- 
falfa regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a splen- 
did honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to 
eat honey at all can’t get 
enough of the Alfalfa ex- 
tracted. 





Our honey is put up in tin cans holding 60 pounds of honey each. These 
cans are shipped in wooden-boxes, and should arrive safely. We have nothing 
but PURE BEES’ HONEY to offer, and so guarantee it. Cash must accompany 
each order. All prices are f.o.b. Chicago. 








Prices of Alfalfa Honey: Prices of Basswood Honey: 


One 60-Ib. Can @8c......cccccees $ 4.80 | One 60-lb. Can @9c 
Two 60-lb. Cans (in 1 box) @7%c 9.00 | Two 60-lb.Cans (in 1 box) @8c.... 
(Larger quantities at the 73c price.) (Larger quantities at the 8c price.) 


5.40 
9.60 








A sample of either Alfalfa or Basswood honey will be mailed on receipt of 
10 cents; samples of both kinds for 16 cents. (Stamps accepted.) 


BEESWAX WANTED—We are paying 28 cents cash or 30 cents in trade for pure 
average beeswax delivered in Chicago (or Medina, Ohio. 


HONEY-J ARS—Don’t forget to get our prices on all sorts of honey-packages. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


Successors to GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
, 144 East Erie Street, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 








